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FOREWORD 

This publication represents a unique contribution to the field of * 

vocational eductltlon. This uniqueness is characterized in several ways. 

First, this volume- prints. the reports of a series of interrelated studies. 

In this sense^ these interrelated studies have aided the understanding of a 

number of variables associated with a conniion theiiK? or phenomenon. Secondly, 

the publication is unique in that the composite of the individual • 

studies has provided a logical and empirical base for a major curriculum 

development, activity .r This project has resulted in the development, 

publica<:ion and initial di sseiffination of a 650 pacje guide entitled 

l^jjlPds and Materials for^Teachinq Occupational Survival Skills. 

A third unique characteristic of this publication is that it is the first 

publication of the Office of Vocational Education Research (OVER). The OVER 

has seven (7) independent programs of research" which include: -Professional 

Development, Curriculum Development ^ and Delivery Systems, Planning and 

Evaluation, Special Populations, Individual Development, Foundations 

of Vocational Education, and. Research on Research.-^ The activity reported 

in this document falls within the curriculum development and delivery 

program of research. The Office of Vocational Education Research is 

proud of this work and wishes to commend Robert E. Nelson for his efforts 

in directing all studies reported herein. Sharon Lund O'Neil, Thomas J. 

$canlan, Kent D. Prison, Joyce Nies,.and James A. Leach are also 

commencied for their contribution to this publication. The Re;§earch and 

Development Section of the Department of Adult. Vocational and Technical- 

Education ofythe II 1 inoiT Off ice of Education is acknowledged for pro- 

viding support for this document and the included studies. 

Tim L. Wentling 
^ Office of Vocational Education 

Research 

y , University of Illinois 
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NEED FOR TEACHING 
OCCUPATIONAL SURVIVAL SKIUS AND ATTITUDES 

by 

Robert E. Nelson 



Today, individuals are faced with a variety of problems and deci- 
sions relating to their occupations. These problems and* decisions are 
primarily due to the increasingly complex nature of the world of work. 
As social and technol ocjical changes continue to alt^er^the present occu- 
pational structure, employment problems may become even more severe. v 

Cc^ntemporary workers may be better prepared to cope with the 

complexities of the total environment in which they live, however, if 

they understand how to cope with problems relating to various aspects 

of maintaining their occupations. The support given to career education 

at all levels of §ducatioji has focused on the need for better educa- 

tional preparation for individuals to make more informed decisions . 

regarding the work they do. The term ^'*survival skills" received attention 

when Sidney Marland (1971), former Commissioner of Education, noted the 

significance of survival skills as an important part of career education: 

Career education would provide the training students 
require for successful employment and it would give 
them the education they need to bring personal 
fulfillment into" their IJves. It would teach reading, 
writing and arithmetic as the fundamental skills. It ^ 
would at the same time stress the ability to think, 
decide-and judge--the "survival skills." (p. 7) 

Mftrland implied that the educational system has the responsibility for 

preparing individuals to cope with the complexities of- surviving in the 

world of work. 



Our present educational system, however, does not appear to 
adequately prepare students for living and working in society. For 
example. Pratzner (1972) stated that wp have a system Which does not 
perform* either of its duties wel l--the social maintenance role or the 
individual self-actualization function. Pierce (1973) estimated that 
sixty percent of the content of what is taught in school could profit- 
ably be discarded. The rationale for Pierce's estimate is' that' the 
school does not provide either "job'; skills or "coping" skills that 
enabffe persons to lead satisfying, self-confident lives. 

Vocational and technical education programs are one area of the 
educational system which is aimed primarily at preparing individuals 
with job^kills. If students are unable to appjy these job skills as 
adults in the real world, Bruner (1973, p. 22) suggests that we may 
possibly need to "transform our mode of education. . . to revolutionize 
and revivify this idea of vocation or occupation." 

Finding meaningful relationships between job preparation in 
schools and on-the-job work activities .are essentital if students a^ 
to make smooth transitions from school to work. In a recent career 
education monograph, "Conditions Calling for Educational Reform: 
An Analysis," Edwin Herr (n.d.) stated: 

\ 

• . , the validity of the assertion that too many 
studerfts fail to see meaningful relations between 
what they are bejng asit^d to learn and what they 
do when they lejh^e the educational system rests 
upon subjective grounds ... 

In the absence of hard data, £here is a sign1fic^^nt 
amount of jmpressionistic data that schools in 
general are irrelevant, and thuS lade meaning to: 
many students, because they do not address student 
n^ds, the persona^l questions with wMch they are 



coping, or the reasons for learning what one is 
exposed to. Another body of research, -however 
would say that this kind of experiencing, while 
not now present in mast schools, is necessary 
to the attainment of vocational maturity, achieve- 
ment and coming to terras with the self. As such, 
the schools have an obligation to provide it 
(p. 16) , - ' 



Educational preparation varies among occupations as well ai ^ong 
individuals within occupations. The worth of an occupation and the 
value of a worker cannot be judged only on the amount of educational 
preparation, but should be "more properly judged" by the occupation's 
contribution to society (Hoyt, Evans, Mackin and Mangum, 1974). ^ Stu- 
dents should be involved in educational activities necessary to assist 
them in attaining their occupational goals ar|ti/or to cop? in a vocatio/ial 
and social context (Campbell, 1968; Slocum and Bowles, 1967).:. Experi- 
ences may have to be provided 'in school for stjjdents to develop self- 
concepts appropriate to Individual differences, in relation to occupational 
needs (Super, 1953). 

We are living, in an age of accelerated change. This rate of change 
is not Jikely to remain constant', but will probably continue to increase. 
Educators are facedTwith the challenge of 'preparing students for the 
future. This involves preparing the students to live both satisfying 
personal and work live^. - 



Importance of t'he Problem , ' ' 

Or\e of^the most important decisions made by young people is the 
type of career they wish to pursue'during their lifetime. These, 
important career choices will <iffect their well-being and happiness 
for the remainder of their lives. To ma'^e these important decisions. 
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students need to learn abogt the world of work and thejvariety of 

occupations available. ^ 

* 

Research relating to thejjries of occupational choice received 
a qreat deal of attention in the' 1950's. This research provided a 
conceptual framework which emphasized occupational choice as a 
developmental process (Ginzberg, et a'l., 1951; Blau, et al., 1956). 
Psychological theories of vocational aspirations and choice have also 
stressed the developmental nature of career decision making. These 
career decision making theories appear to emphasize |;he role of 
personal factors and characteristics -in the process of selecting a' ' 
career (Holl^Yid, 1959; Roe, 1957; Super, 1957 ; Tiedeman and 0' Kara, 1963) 
The decision concerning an occupational choice '^is. 



V, 



in the last analysis, a compromise whereby an individual 



.^hopes to gain the maximum degrfee of satisfaction out 
of. his working life by pursuing a career in which he 
can make as much use as possible of his interests and 
capacities, in a Situation which will satisfy as many 
of his values and goals as possible (Ginzberg, et al., 1951). 

• Although cai^eer decision making is highly important, research 
relating to the process of how career aspirations and goals are • 
deve.loped aitd impleipented' into^ educational programs has not^ rec/ei ved 
much attention. In our society, "the development of educational and 
occupational orientations by youth involves' adapt;ation Indeed) it 
forms a major part of the oyerall process of theip^'adapting to the 
culture"^(Grasso, Kohen,'and Ror^hi, 1976). 

^ A survey by the U.S. Department of Labor was conducted to determirtte 
the perceptions, aspirations, and expectations of young men i^and women 
wfio were graduating from college but had not yet entered the job market. 
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A major purpose of the study was to* provide data which * 
might be useful to those who are coniniJ;ted to finding 
more humane, dignified, reliable, responsive, and honest 
ways of helping youth search for satisfying and productive . 
work (U.S. Department of Labor, 1965). 

A suimiary of th? work-related data indicated that the vast majority 

of the students expressed favorable attitudes toward work. However. 

many of the respondents had serious doubts about the quality. ^nd 

unique(Tess of, their skills and- many felt that they had nqt» atlequately 

prepared for the contemporary work markef.^ 

Curr iculum D evelopment ' r' . 

Ifi explaining the role of curriculum specialists to deteriijine " 
future directioos in .vocational education, Peterson (1975) intiicated 
that they must assist in redefining the term "skill.". 

■ 

The vocational e(kicator can no longer assume that he 
has provided a lifetime gift by teaching the student 
1 to perform a specific set of skills. In fact, train- 
ing in this traditional sehse probably prepares students 
^ for vocational obsolescence, economic disappointment 
and disil lusionment. CurViculum specialists must help 
define the common core of skills which foqus on the 
coping behaviors that- are needed to prepare the flexible 
• adaptive individual. . * 

The "knowledge explosion" has raised many questions relating to 
the current education needs of students which will adequately prepare- 
them for J:hei ^future Work Voles. What skills will students use in 



the future to cope with^he changing work environment? The problem 
appears to be one of identifying general occupational skills and 
attitudes that are critical to c)n-the-job success and are applicable 
to a variety of work situations. If these general sk-ills and attitudes • 
can be identified and taught in the jchools, students may be better 
prepared to cope with the varied and diversified tasks they will 
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encounter in work-related activities ^n occupatipns at all levels 
within an organizat^ili. 

A planned program for teaching these general occupational skills, 
and attitudes must be devised and implemented into the curriculum. 
However, most vocatio/ial education teachers are subject matter oriented. 
For example, business education instructors teach subject matter content 
and skills necessary for success in specific business occupations. 
Skil-ls such as typewriting and shorthand are considered essential for 
students contemplating occupations related to office careers. 

Skill in the use of certain tools' and equipment ^re essential for 
specific occupations in the industrial education area. The teaching of 
specific technical skills is an important part of any vocational educa- 
tion progranj. Although specific skill training may prepare students 
for entry level positions, these sk'ills may be of short-term value when • 
careers for many people may extend over a forty-year period of "time. 

Many vocational educators consider general occupational skills 

and atti-tudes such as problem solving, coping with dtiange and communi- 

• 2^. ' . . . 

cations as extremely important. However, the curriculum content in 

most vocational education textbooks does not reflect this major concern. 
Because these general occupational skills and attitudes are general in 
nature and not unique to a specific vocational subject area, these skills 
and attitudes are not likely to be systematically taught in any voca- 
tional subject area. If there ure general occupational skills and atti- 
tudes wh4ch all students need, then a systematic attempt myst be made ' 
'by curriculum specialists to develop a Asic structure for'the imple- 
mente^tion of these skills and attitudes into the curriculum content for 
all vocational areas. <■ . ' 



students need to know how to cope with, ^dapt and change th^lr 
occupajtional environment. . The more informed young people are about 
how to survive in an occupation, the nwre likely they will be able 
to* sutceed in an occupation which best meets their individual aptitudes 
^d interests. Studying the ess^ial elements relating to maintaining 
an occupation will provide the additional educatioiiaT experiences stu- 
dents need .In preparing for a future occupation. 

■ The primary objective of^the Occupational Survival Skills Project 

^- 

was to develop curriculum materials which would accommodate the teaching 

■ y _ 

of occupational survival skills and attitudes in various parts of the 
high school vocational education curriculum. Teaching these skills 
anfl attitudes would be emphasized during the last two years of high 
school because of the following reasbns: / , 

1. During their last- two years of high school, many students 
are involved in work situations, either p§id or non-paid 
positions, and would be able to directly relate classroom 
instruction in occupattonal^survival skills and attitudes . 
to work situations. 

2. A primary principle of learning indficates that skills should 
be taught closest to their actual use. 

3. Teaching occupational survival skills and attitudes are an 
excellent way to summarize and provide practical application 

' of students' previous academic and career preparation in 
(• . school . . 



To identify the content for the curriculum materials, various 
research studied were conducted. The first study "Worker Perceptions 
of Skills Neces.sary for Survival in the World of Work" was completed' 
in 1976 by Dr. Sharon Lund O'Neil. Information from thi.s study gave 
valuable input as to the importance of twenty-seven specific skills 
which workers needed to maintain their jobs. No input was requested 
•in this study of employers because the project staff believed that 
employers would indicate their expectations of worker^ rather than 
what skills workers actually needed to iiidintain their occupation. 

Ttj gather more information concerning the occupational survival 

* 

skills, three additional studies were conducted. Because of some 
overlap, the number of skills were reduced from twenty-seven skills 
to twenty-one skills. • . . 

"A Study to 'Determirle the Opinions of Students a n,d Parents Con- 
cerning the Teaching, of Skills Necessary for "Survival in the Wopld of 
Work" was completed by Dr. Thomas J. Scanlan in 1976. Student^ enrolled 
in cooperative^ducation programs were included in.thi? study to deter- 
mine what they bel ieved,were the most important skills they needed fof 
survival in wor.k. The parents of the cooperative education students 
were also included in this study to get their perceptions of what they ' 
believed their sons or daughters needed tq maintain a job. 

Because of the impact of the school on the prepar'ation -of students 
for work, another study "Opinions of Teachers, Counsel or5, a,nj5l Adn|1nistrators 
Concerning the Teaching of Occupatlpnal Survival Skills," was^ completed 
by Dr. Kent Prison in 1976. 

The last study completed during the initial phase of the project j 

was "Instructional .Strategies for Teaching Occupational Survival Skills.** 

■ ' • . • ' - 



Thjs study was completed by Dr. Joyce Nies in 1977 and helped to 
identify, those teaching strategies which would be most appropriate 
for teaching each of the -skills. . 

Once the opinions of the various groups of school personnel, 
students and parents, and workers were identified and sumnarized, 
it was necessary to analyse this research data in relation to . 
previous research studies and related literature concerning occu- 
pa'tionaV education programs. Additional information and material 
was obtainej^ .from the following sources: a), current literature^ 
b) results of surveys and research studies from educational insti- 
tutions, publ ic .agencies , business and'^ndustry ; and c) advisory 
committees composed of members from education, business and industry. 

This analysis was crucial to the overal 1 -project because Ihe - 
skills identified during the initial phase of the project appeared 
to be too narrow in scope to be taught in high schools as units of , 
instruction. A plan was implemented to identify units of instruction 
which would include the specific skills. Within each unit the specific 
skills could then be converted into topics of instruction. 

Attitudes, perception*, and motivations of people are impijy^tant 
to their suc.cess in bctupations. Rather tharr concentrating on specific 

-technical skiJls, the emphasis of these curriculum materials w.oul-d 
pertain tb acquiring conceptual skills needed for work. suchTlis planning, 

•communication, and problem solving. ^ 

To assist in teaching the "human" aspects of work, twelve general 
topics were identified by the p*;^ject staff relating to major occupa- 
tional skills and attitudes necessary for^survival in the world o1> wprk. 



These twelve general topics included: 

1 . Problem Solving 

2. Coping with Conflict 

3. Interpersone^l Relations ^ 

4. Effective Conmunicatjon 

5. >WorRing in Organizations • 

6. Using Creativity at Work 

7. Leadership 

8. Authority and RespoRsibil ity 

9. Coping with Change 

10. Mcfti.yation for Work 

11. Understanding Self 

12. Adapting and Planning for the Future 

Specific survival skills and attitudes, which were identified during 

the research phase, were integrated in the materials which were developed 

for the aboye twelve general topics. 

The following two broad curriculum development objectives were 
established for developing the curriculum: 



1. To prepare materials and activities for teaching students 

the twenty-one occupational survi\^l skills within the context 
of the twelve instructional nwdules. 

2. To develop student curriculum modules which illustrate 
principles relating to the twelve^ general occupational 
topics ancj would apply to situations either on-the-job 
or off-the-job. 

Once the twelve modules were identified, the next project objective 
was to develop curriculum materials for teaching, occupational survival 
skills as a major part of an occupational education program at the 
secondary level. These materials were to be designed not only tp help 
students to adapt and survive in the world of work, but also to identify 
procedures which would help students grow and develop in their future 
occupations. 





In Illinois, the career orientation program assists students in 
grades 9-10 to explore,, in-depth, occupations in the following five 
career education clusters : 

1. Business, Marl<eting and Management 

2. tiealth * \ " 

3. Industrial Technology 

4. Home Economics and New/Enierginq Occupations 

5. Agricultural and Biological Sciences 

During this career orientation phase in grades 9-10, students become 

knowledgeable about the many occupations in each of the abov^ five 

career education clusters. Al though students learn a great deal about 

specific occupations, they also n^d to know how to successfully 

maintain and survive in these occupations. 

Career preparation is emphasized in grades 11-12. The emphasis 

of most vocational courses is on occupational .skill development. Little 
* 

emphasis is placed on "human" aspects of occupational education which 
might be more important than the actual technical skills required in 
an occupation. 

Occupational survival skills are concerned with the "human" 
aspects of working in 'organizations , such as human telations, problem 
solving and coping ability. These "human" aspects may be as important, 
or even more important, than the "technical" aspects 6f work. ^The 
curriculum materials developed by this project was for instructors who 
are (a) preparing young people with entry level skills, or (b) helping 
people in the work force improve their present work skills. 

The curriculum development phase of the project resulted in the 
preparation of twelve curriculum modules. Each curriculum module 
consisted of teaching strategies, learning experiences, and related 

A 
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materials designed to facil itate 'student achievement of selected 
objectives. Each module was designed to include a primary modifle 
objective, a statement of the importance of the topic, teaching- 
learnihg strategics and acty/ities, evaluation techaiques and sup- 
portive resource materials. For con ven fence in teaching, each module 
was divided into various sessions. Each session was approxim^tel-y 
fifty minutes in length and each session had a specific objective. 

A specific objective for each session was followed by a brief 
statement of the importance of the session topic and its relevance 
to "survival" on the job. The importance of the session topic was 
followed by instructional activities to be completed by the students 
either in or out of the classroom. The twelve modules were designed 
primarily for t^e classroom instructor's use as teaching guidelines. 
However, individual students might also be able to use some of the 
materials as independent study activities. ^ 

The modules have been designed so that they can be taught separately 
as independent units of study. Teachers may select modules to teach 
on the basis of the needs of the students and objectives of the course 
being taught. The modules have been prepared so that little time and • 
effort are required by the teacher to implement materials into ^ 
classroom instruction. The content and style of presentation of the 
activities enable teachers to integrate the activities into classroom 
instruction in a variety of ways. 
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As a result of the initial phase of the project, the following 

twelve general topics were identified as being essential to occupational 
survival : " ' 
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1. Working in Organi;;ations ' 
2" Understanding Self • 

3. Motivation for Work . * 

4. Interpersonal Relations 

5. Effective Coimiuni cation 

6. Using Creativity at Wor^ 

7. Problem Solving » 

8. Authority and Responsibility 

9. Coping with Conflict 

10. Coping with Change 

11. Leadership 

12. Adapting and Planning for the Future 

These twelve topics can be grouped into the following three ma-jor 
skill areas: 1) Human Relations Skills, 2) Organizational Skills and 
3) Coping Skills. The relevance of these three areas of skills to> 
occupational survival may^be described as\ follows: 

1) Human Rela tions Skills. These skills are basic to all human 
interactions, on and off'*the job. While technical skills are 
essential on the job, lack of interpersonal competence is one of 

. the most frequent reasons for organizational conflict and job 
dissatisfaction. It is important for "workers to have knowledge 
of human behavior and how relations between people affects ^'ob 
productivity as well as personal well-being. Skills in developing 
effective interpersonal relations through an understanding of self 
and others and skills in communicative processes between people, at 
w.ork are important for workers at all levels within the organisation 

2) Organizational skills . Another area of skills closely related . 
to occupational success pertains to the organization. Students 
should be oriented to the following concepts: a) an understanding 
of the, reasons why people work, b) the character*1st1cs of organiza- 

. tlons, c) reasons for forming organizations, d) why people^ join 
organizations, and e) what happens In organizations. Students 
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should also understand the factors .which motivate people to do 
their besydork. Skills relating. to creativity,, problem solving, 
and in basic skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic are also 
extremely important to job success in or*qanizations. 
^) ^oplPAAyjJA- I" today's world, changes are rapidly taking 
place in technology, communication, organization, values and 
education. Students should be aware of possible future trends 
which will affect the it personal life as well as their work. More 
importantly, students should be prepared for future work situations 
where they will be required to identify, confront, and help solve 
problems resulting from changes within the organization as well as 
changes brought about by forces in the environment which affect the 
organization. 

7 

Instructional Modules 

Each of the twelve curriculum modules mayl^e considerec( important 
to job survival. The modules attempt to' provide answers to the following 
questions renting to various aspects of work: 

1. Working in Organizations: What is work? Where do people work? 
What are organizations and what are their coninon characteristics? 
h)ow are organizations different from other types of groups? 

Why do people start organizations? Why do people join organi- 
zations? f 

2. Understanding Self: What makes people behave the way they do 
in their jobs?' Why is work important to peopl-e? What are 
motives? What are interests, values and attitudes and how 

do they affect work behavior? Why fs it important to understand. 

) .. • 
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people in work situ^itions? How can people be understojDd by 

their overt behavior at work? 

Motivation for Work: Why do people work? What makes people 

tfy to do their best at work? How can jobs be made "mbtiva- 

■ i • _ _ ■ ... 

ti^onal"? ^hat are "motivational" needs and "maintenance" 

* 

needs? Why are "motivational needs" important in work situa- 
tions? How can workers achieve "job satisfaction"? 
Interpersonar Relations : What are good interpersonal rela- 

♦ 

tionships? Why is it important to have good relationships 
on' the jobt What is the role of feelirtgs, values, attitudes, . 
human needs, prejudice, self-concept and perception in 
interpersonal relations? 

Effective Commun1catiT)n : What is involved in the communication 
process? Why is effective communication important on the job? 
What are some major barriers, to communication? Why is it 
important to write, read and speak well on the job? What is 
the importance of feedback to effective job performance? 
Creativity: What is creativity? Why is creativity important 
to job success? What are specific ways of being Creative on 
the job? How can a creative worker be helpful to the organization? 
Authority and Responsibility: What is authority? How is 
authority d1ffer*ent f»*om power and influence? Why do certain 
people in work situations have authority? Why do people accept 
authority at work? How can an individual influence people 
WihtouT having authority over them? What does job responsibility 
mean? Vjhat does an employer expect of a worker when he hires 
htm? How can a person be a responsible' worker? 




a. Problem Solving: What are the, steps in problem solving? 
Howl can problems at work be Identified and solved?. Kow can 
workers use the problem solving approach in their jobs? 

9. Coping with Conflict: ]^hpt is conflict' and how do conflicts 
arise at work? What" are the basic sources of conflict? What 
, afe the conflicts arising out of worker role«? What conflicts 
arise out of organizational positions? What kinds of conflicts 
Wise due to technology? How can conflicts be avoided or 
niihimizQd?- How can conflict be turned .into competition? 

10. Copiog wifh Change: Is change. ineviXable? Why do organizations 
have to change? What kinds of changes happen most frequently 

at work? How do changes in affect the life styles of 
employees? How can some changes be anticipated? Are some 
workers able to accept changes more easily than others? How 
can workers cope with changes at work? 

11. Leadership: What are the types of leadership? How do different 

styles of leadership affect productivity? Can people develop 

specific leadership- style? What makes a supervisor a leader? 

» 

How can leadership qualities be developed? 

12. Adapting and Planning for the Future:, What major changes are 
likely to happen in working patterns in the future? How can 

< 

changes in work be anticipated? How will a worker be affected 
by these changing patterns in work?' How can a worker plan his 
own life in terms of possible changes? 
Once the twelve modules were written, they were pilot tested on a 
limited basis during the 1976-77 school yea». Based on feedback from 
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classroom t(>acht*rs. the^iaterials were revised and were field tested 
during the 1977-78 school year. As part of the field testing, a research 
study "Differences in. Students' Attaiojnent of Occupational Survival 
Skills and Career Attitude Maturity" was conducted by Dr. James A. Leach 
'during the 1977-78 school year.' The focus of Ih'is study was. on the Use 
of^the occupational survival skills material's with three student groups: 
cooperative .education students, special needs students and CETA students. 

4 

Suninary 

The twelve occupational survival skills topics have not been 
recently discovered. A considerable body of knowledge concerning these 
twelve topics has been developed in .the fields of economics, psychology, 
sociology, business administration, applied behavioral science and 
others. However, information relating to these/ ski 1 1 s. exis^ in widely 
dispersed sources--books , articles, research reports, films, tapes, 
etc. Many of these sources may be unavailable to classroom teachers 
and high school students. * One of the primary objectives of^the occu- 
pational survival skills project was to identify and obtain as many 
materials as possible that are appropriate to the teaching of these 
skills. 

Because occupational survival skills derive from different fields 
of knowledge, the teaching ruaterials have to be highly, eclectic and at 
the same time must be directly related to "survival" on the job. 

Occupatiional Survival Skills relate primarily io the non-technical 
aspects of work organizations. In some business organizations^, these 
skills are generally taught only to management personnel. Much of the 
inservice training programs for most workers pertain to upgrading 
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"technical" skills and have ve^y little to do with "human" skills. 

liT nwst vocational education programs, the schools do a, good job ~ 

, of preparing students for the technical side of tijeir jobs. However, 
teachers mayVeglect teaching, humanistic aspects of work which are 
important to "surviving" in an occupatiort. ' If lopics such as inter^ 
personal relations are taught in vocational programs, they are. usually , 
very elementary and are taught out of context from the real world of 
work. Consequently, young workers may spend much time early in their 
careers becoming knowledgeable about these "human" skills through trial 
and error. This results in a waste of valuable time on the job and may 
lead to inefficiency on the part oT individual employees. 

The teaching of occupational survival skills to voca^onal high 

1 school studfents before they enter the work force will orient them to 
the "human" aspects of work which they are likely to encounter in their 
jobs. These "human" aspects of work may be as valuable as the "technical 
skill aspects of their work. . " ^ 
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WORKER PERfE-PTIOrfS OF SKILLS NECESSARY FOR 
SURVIVAL IN THE WORLD OF WORK 

by 

Sharon Lund O'Nell * 

Today, more t^an ever before, business and industry are confronted 
with the rapidly increasing costs of producing goods and services. The 
rise in production costs appears to be the result of a variety of factors, 
not just one single efement. It is quite possible, however, that the ' 
continuous changes jn our technology have contributed to rising costs of 
goods and services. 

Recent advancements in American technology also haj^e created a 
variety of complexities for the contemporary worker. The transition 
from an agrarian, to an industrial, to a technological society has a 
great Impact on methods o'f production as well as methods of doing work. 
Although work is still considered a major part of Our da^'ily live^.^ome' 
people are becoming more concerned about how work is fulfilling their life 
goals. ■ V * 

The increased emphasis by workers on achieving life ^oals presents 
a multitude of challenges whTfch have to befaccompl ished before personal 
success is attained. Making various job changes appears to be one 
important component of accomplishing personal and work goals during a 
worker's life. Since occupational mobility is more evident today than 
it was ten years ago. it may.be necessary fhat individuals possess more 
than just technical sk.ills to permit career changes. The necessity 
for workers to make the transltrion fro^n one Job to another becomes more 



Important as occupational mftbillty increases. Consequently, survival, 
in the world of'work may be contingent upon possessing a common core o,f 
skills to permit career changes without pursuing extensive retraining 

•between occupations. If these skills can be identified and infused into 
occupational preparation programs, problems pertaining to survival in. 
a constantly changing work environment may be reduced. 

This research study was conducted to identify and compare occupational 
survival skills--the basic knowledges, traits and competencies most 
appropriate for workers to successfully maintain their chosen occupations. 
Occupational survival sk,1l Is may permit workers not only to sucjtessYiil ly 
maintain their chosen occupations, but also to move from occupation 

«to occupation with less retraining. Consequently, by developing 
materials for teaching the common skills necessary to maintain an 
occupation, students may be better prepared for the world of wor||(. 

Procedures 

A tentative listing of over 500 occupational survival skills was 
identified through the following procedures: an extensive review of 
related literature; interviews with a variety of workerjs; consultations 
with manpower personnel, research authorities, vocational and technical 
research and development personnel at the state level, vocational educators 
and others; and, input from numerous students, university faculty a/id 
staff and other workers . / 

Reduction of the list of occupational survival/skill items began 
by combining and grouping similar descriptors. The resulting list and 
subsequent lists were submitted to more than 300 workers representing 
a wide diversity of occupations. Each person was asked to rate the items 




they considered to be important for workers to posses^ for successful 
job maintenance. The 75 most frequently checked items were then submitted 
to each of eight members of a selected panel of education experts. The 
27 most frequently checked occupational survival skill statements 
remaining after eight successive ratings by the panel were included in 
the survey instrument. These statements appeared to be representative 
of the following areas: (a) interpersonal relations and communications, 
(b) personal characteristics, (c) decision making and problem solving, 
and (d) job characteristics, health and safety. 

As a measure of test-retest reliability, a phi-coefficient was 
calculated from the panel's first and second ratings of the items. 
The phi coefficients ranged betWeen .41 and .63. * 

A telephone survey instrument was developed with 41 items--27 
occupational survival skill statements to be rated by respondents as 
to importance in keeping their jobs, 3 open-ended questions concerning 
respondents' attitudes toward their jobs and 11 questions relating to 
demographic data. ^ 

Using random procedures, 20. of the 102 counties in Illinois were 
identified fdr survey purposes. Survey participants were then randomly 
selected from telephone directories from these 20'counties. A pilot 
test was conducted to (a) refine the survey instrument, (b) eltimate the 
percentage of response and (c) identify objectives for interviewer 
training sessions. 

Fifteen persons were trained as telephone interviewers to conduct 
the survey. Within a two-week period, a total of 589 telephone interviews 
were successfully completed. The persons interviewed were grouped 

* ■ ' if 




according to the nine occupational classifications uscJ^d by the State of 
Illinois, Bureau of the Budget*-^an adaptation of the system of the 
U. S. Government, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 

Frequencies and standard scores were obtained. Discrimlnartt 
analysis was utilised to determine differences of the variables within 
and among thfe nine occupational classifications as well as to support 
data obtained from means and freqliencies concerning occupational 
survival skills similarities. 

■ I 

Discussion o^ Results 

Characteristics of Respondents . As indicated in Table 1, the 
percentage of respondents in the survey from each oV the nine occupational 
classifications was quite similar to the perce/itage from each of the 
nine classifications in the actual work force'ln Illinois. 

r 

Of the 589 respondents, 295 were female an4 294 were male. About 
93 percent of the sample were employed at the ti^ie of the survey. 
Thirteen percent of the working respondents were sJl f -employed. 
Approximately 40 percent of the respondents who were employed indicated 
that they worked more 'than 40 hours a week. 

The majority of respondents (74 percent) had worked for the same 
organization for two or more year?, and 44 percent of the organizations 
where the responcfents were employed had a work force of 101 or more 
persons. Fifty- three percent of the respondents were responsible for 
six or more persons. 



♦Professional, Technical, Kindred; Managers, Officials, Propri- 
etors; Sales Workers.; Clerical Workers; Craftsmen, Foremen. Kindred; 
Operatives; Service Workers; Laborers, except Farm; and Firmers and 
Farm Workers. 

0 
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Table 1 

Responses by Occuf>ational Classification 
^nd thre Total Work Force in Illinois* 



Occupational Classification 



Number of Percent of Percent in 
Respondents Total Sanjple Work Force 



Gr 1 


Professional, Technical , .Kindred 


108 


18.34 


14.53 


Gr 2 


"Managers, Officials, Proprietors 


64 


10.87 


8.23 


Gr 3 


Sales Workers 


46 


7.81 


7.71 


Gr 4 


Clerical Workers 


148 


25.13 


20.09 


Gr^5 


Craftsmen, Foremen, Kindred 


74 


12.56 


13.84 


Gr 6 


Operatives 


70'^ 


11.88 


16.79 


Gr 7 


Service Workers 


52 


8.183 - 


12.90 


Gr 8 


Laborers, except Farm 

> 


17 


2.88 


.^3\86 


Gr 9 


Farmers and Farm Workers 


10 


1.70 


4.0?^ 




Total 


589 


100.00^ 


100.00 



'1970 Census (State of Illinois. Bureau of the Budget. 1974). 
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Over half of the sample population were between the ages of 26 and 
50. Ninety percent of t|ie respondents had at least a high school education. 
Twenty-eight percent of the sample had a Bachelor's degree or had completed 
a minimum of 16 years of schooling. 1 

Occupational Survival Skill Ranking . The 589 survey participants 
rated each of the 27 occupational survival skill Items according to - 
(a) VERY IMPORTANT (4). (b) IMPORTANT (3). (c) SOMEWHAT IMPORTANT (2). 
(d) NOT IMPORTANT (1), and (e) DOES NOT APPLY (0). After frequencies 
were obtained, the last two categories were combined for statistical 
analysis and scored as (1). 

A rank ordering of means for skills In each of the nine occupational 
classifications Is presented In Table 2. ^ The skills are arranged so that 
a skill ranking higher than another skill must receive a higher mean In 
every occupational group than the lowest mean for another skill In any 
occupational group. For example, the skill of^ being dependable (X^) haS 
as Its lowest mean for any one occupational group, 3.59 (Group 8, Laborers, 
except Farm). This mean Is higher than the lowest mean for any other 
skill In any one occupational group. 

Similarities In Survival Skills . When the data were analyzed with 
the use of frequency distribution and standard scores programs^ It 
appeared that many similarities existed In the types of occupational 
survival skills needed by workers In th,e various occupational classi- 
ficatlohs. Table 3 Indicates that In terms of over-^all means, only 
five skills were considered less than IMPORTANT (means of less than 
3.00) by the total sample. In terms of frequencies, 11 of these skills 
vere rated as being VERY IMPORTANT for job maintenance by at least 
50 percent of the total respondents and are Indicated by an asterisk, (*) 
In Table 3. 
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Rtnk OKlerin.j of Means tor the H^ne OiLupatlonal Groii(is 



IX lupat <un« I Survival Skill 



OtcupattofiJl Croup* 



i be deptindable 



"lb 
"^6 



22 
hi 



'19 



q1 vt 
know 



' 10 honi»\l tj 
I whan is €«p 



) , ?„ 3 

Mfanv Above J bt) for f very Occu£al1ona! r.,oup 

3 3 ;? ] H3 

IJjpjnv AhDVP TOO for t very^ Oci u£d IJona ! f.roup 



day's work 

ip<fi ted 0 f you 

maintain ^ooil health 

manage tirw an<1 rtviterials efficiently, 
be punctual 



33 

3. I J 
3.31 
3.00 



3 4? 
3.44 
3.31 
3.59 
3 05 



3.54 
3 41 

3. 33 
3 33 
\.07 



3 84 

3.5? 
3 49 

3 36 
3 39 

3.?5 



3. /H 

3 46 

3 . 39 
3,?4 
3. 32 
3.55 



fol I ow hntf ui t Ions 

work without (lose supervision.. 

work as a team niember 

ad;tust to various work situatlflf^s 

kni^ your own abilities* strengths, i 

be loyal to the organization for whu 

get along with people with a variety 

locate information, materlafs or egu 1 

make independent decisions. 



Means Above ? . 50 ior f very Occupational r.^)ui) 



3 /b 

3 50 
i. i9 
3 41 
3.40 
J .U 



3 . ?9 
J 44 
3 65 
3 10 

1.4? 



8 

) 59 

3 . 35 
3.?^ 
3.06 
3.06 
3.41 



, V ^^^^ Jor Every Occupational Croup 

have a basic knowledge of your organ uat ion ' s operatjng procedures . ?.85 

understand written information 



?4 worii under tension or pressure. 



15 



use initiative and imagination 

follow safety regulations 

know how to use- job .wterials. machines or ttJoU. ^.84 

have basic speaking skills 

Have basic anthipetic skills 
have ba\1c writing skills. 



organise work activities of other 
be neat and clean m appearance., 
have some type of specialized trai 



Total Number of Respondents 



3.90 

3 BO 
3.10 
3.60 
3.70 
3.40 



1 


05 


? 


98 


3 


.5? 


\ 


7? 


3 


.53 


] 


5b 


1 


. IH 


3 


41 


3. 10 






\ 


n 


\ 


13 


3 


?7 


,\ 


30 


] 


10 




.9? ^ 


3 


Ob 


3 ?0 


\ 


14 


3 


?3 


f 


9 J 


3 


09 


3 


?? 


1 


.09 


3 


Ob 


? 


94 


?.90 


3 


?3 


3 


55 


\ 


0? 


3 


18 


3 


4? 


.1 


II 


3 


13 


? 


8?* 


3.90 


3 


37 


3 


38 


3 


?H 


3 


35 


3 


39 


3 


?7 


1 


?5 


? 


8? 


3.60 




ai 


3 


39 


3 


33 


3 


34 


3 


07 


.} 


?0 


? 


96 


3 


I? 


3.40 


3 


3? 


3 


7? 


3 


65 


3 


37 


3 


16 


3 


00 


3 


35 


? 


76 


?.90 


3 


38 


3, 


0? 


? 


93 


3 


16 


3 


53 


? 


83 


? 


87 


? 


53 


3.50 


3. 


31 


3. 


47 


3, 


?? 


.. ? 


86 


3 


16 


? 


53 


? 


9? 


?, 


59 


3.70 



•I Professional. Technical. Kindred 

2 Hanai)«rs. Officials. Proprietors 

3 Sales Workers 
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4 Clerical Workers 

5 traftsmcn, Foreman , J^indred 

6 Operatives 



?.85 


3.34 


3.30 


}.05 ^ 


? 


.93 


?.87 


?. 73 


2 


.41 


3.50 




3.53 


J. 33 


3.56 


3 


.58 


?.91 


?.98 


? 


.35 


3.70 




3 34 


?.96 


3.^? 


? 


.9? 


?.74 


3 1? 


? 


.35 


3.?0 




-3.48 


],iQ 


?.88 


3 


. 14 


?.59 


?.83 


? 


.;?9 


3.50 




?. 75 


?.?8 


?.66 


3 


64 


3.63 


3.4? 


3 


59 


3.50 




?.5? 


?.?4 


3.07 


3 


55 


3.47 


?.87 


3^41 


3.70 




3.31 


3.46 


3.16 


? 


55 


?.?! 


?.96 


? 


?4 


3.?0 


. ?,94 


3.0? 


3.?6 


2.92 


3 


1? 


?.67 


^.33 


? 


18 


3.40 


\ 3.19 


3.06 


?.89 


3.01 


? 


55 


?. 17 


?.4a 


2 


?4 


?.8o 


-y^cupational 


Group 




















3.38 


? ?8 


1 .97 


?. 


65 


I .83 




. s 

?. 


00 


3.40 




3.30 


3.61 


3.39 


?. 




?.56 


3.44 


?. 


06 


1 .80 




?.97 


?.43 


?.70 


3 


35 


?.37 


?.H7 


1 . 


59 


3.10 


108 


64 


16 


148 




74 


70 


5? 

* -T' — 




17 


iO 



7 Service Worker 

8 Laborers, except Farm 

9 Farners and Farm Workers 
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Conclusions concerning the skills needed \y all workers were based 



on information obtained from means or frequencies. Discriminant analysis 



skills among the occupational groups. , 

When the 27 occupational survival skills were stati stical ly tested 
by discriminant analysis for determining differences among the nin^ 
occupational classifications, 17 skills did not contribute appreciably 
to any significant differences. That is', of the 27 occupational survival 
skiHs, 17 skil-ls, did not appear to discriminate between or among 
groups. Consequently, in terms of statistical significance testing, 
there were 17 skills which appeared to be important for occupational 
survival regardless of occupational classification. These skills are 
indicate^! by a plus ( + ) in Table 3. 

Occupational Differences in Survival Skills . The statistical 
technique of discrim^i nant analysis was utilized to identify occupational 



survival sRiills which were Important to one or more of the occupational 
classifications but were not common to all nine occupational classifications. 
Of the 27 occupational survival skills identified and compared in the 
present study, 10 skills contributed to the maximal separation between 
two or more of the nine occupational groups. The following ten occupational 
survival skills can be considered as thoSe job knowledges, traits or 
competencies which are most Important for job maintenance in certain 
types of occupations than fer other types pf occupations: 



was utilized to substantiate similarities of occupational survival 




X 



be punctual 



Xg organize work activities of other people 

Xg have basic^-^sia^klng skills 

Xg be fieat and clean in appearance 



TABLE 3 



Means and Standard [)eviations 
. of the 27 Occupational Survival Skills 
for the Total Sample Population 



Occupational Survival Skill Mean Standard 

Deviation 



+*X 



12 (live an honest Hav'<; wnrk -i yif; . -»c ^ 



22 follow instructions 

+*X 

16 know what is expected of you . 

+*x 

6 underUand written infoniiation 

+*X 

26 manage tin)e and materials efficiently 

11 know your own abilities, strengths & weaknesses 

^ X ^ 

3 get along with people with a variety of 



+ *X 

10 maintain good health 

*X ' ' ■ ■ 

1 be punctual 

+*X, ' 

25 adjust to various work situations 

+*X 

23 work without close supervision 

+ X 

13 be loyal to the organization for which you work 
+ X ■ 

19 locate information, materials or equipment 

4 work as a team member ^ . . 

+ X ^ 

24 work under tension or Pressure 

+ X,^ " " 

15 use initiative and imagination 

+ X, - ■ ' ■ 

14 make independent Hpri<;inn<; 



X 

9 be neat and clean in appearance ». 

X . ■ 

27 follow safety regulations 

X 

18 know how to use job materials, machines or tools. 

8 have basic soeakinn qkillQ 



X 

21 have a basic knowledge of your organization's 



'"20 



3.78 


.53 


3.45 


.75 


3.41 


.84 


3.40 


. 72 


3.39 


.92 


3.35 


.84 


3.33 


.81 






3.32 


.93 


3.32 


.81 


3.24 


.97 


3.24 


.91 




1 . UU 


3.16 


.99 


3J3 


1.01 


3.11 


1.08 


3.08 


1.10 


3.05 


1 .03 


3.05 


1.03 


3.02 


1.09 . 


3.01 


1.15 


3.01 


1.14 


3.01 


1.07 


2.99 


1.05 


2.90 


1.15 


2.89 


1.16 


2.81 


1.14 , 


2.41 


1.26 



♦Skills rated as VERY IMPORTANT for job maintenance by at least 50 percent of 

the total respondents. 
+Sk111s which did not apppar to sjgn^flcantly discriminate between or among 

occupational groups. _2g_ 

er|c • , ' 3j / 



have basic arithmetic skills 
X^g know how to use job materials, machines or tools 
X^Q have some type of specialized training 

X^i have a basic knowledge of^your organization's o^ierating V 
procedures , 

X22 follow instructions 

X^y follow safety regulations 

Hor the first significant discriminant function, nearly 40 percent 
of the total di scriminabi 1 i ty anwng groups was attributable to the 
occupational survival skills which separated white collar workers and 
blue collar workers. This result tends to imply that there are, indeed, 
differences in the occupational survival skills that are considered 
important for occupational survival between white collar workers and 
blue collar workers.. 

For the purposes of this study, white collar workers were referred 
to as workers*in the following areas: Professional, Technical, Kindred 
(Gr 1); Managers, Offici^als, Proprietors (Gr 2); Sales Workers (6r 3); 
Clerical Workers (Gr 4); and Service Workers (Gr 7). The skills which j 
these workers considered extremely important for their job maintenance 
included: 

♦ 

a) being neat and clean in appearance (Xg) and 

b) having basic speaking skills (Xg). 

Of lesser importance ^ this cluster of workers were the skills of: 
a) following safety regulations (X27), 
• b) knowir^g how to use job materials, machines or tools (X^g) and 

c) being punctual (X^ ) . 
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Blue collar workers were comprised of the following four occupational 
groups: Craftsmen, Foremen, Kindred (Gr 5) -.-Operatives (Gr 6); 
Laborers, except Farm (Gr 8); and Farmers and Farm Workers (Gr 9)^ Of 

r 

extreme importance to this cluster of workers were the skills of: 

a) following safety regulations (X27), 

b) knowing how to use job materials, machines or tools (X^g)* and 

c) being punctual (X^)., 

Noting that these three skills were those which were of lesser importance 
to white collar workers, it followls that the two skills they considered 
extremely important were of lesser importance to blue collar workers: 

a) being neat and clean in appearance (Xq) and 

b) having basic speaking skills (Xg). 

Results from discriminant analysis indicated that a second function 
also was significant. This function accounted for an additional 29 percent 
of the total di scriminabi 1 i ty among groups which was attributable to the ' 
occupational survival skill/ separating two clusters of workers. One 
cluster of workers included the following four groups: Professional, 
Technical, Kindred (Gr 1); Managers, Officials, Proprietors (Gr 2); 
Craftsmen, Foremen, Kindred (Gr.5); and Farmers and Farmworkers (Gr 9). 
Since many of the Farmers and Farm Workers were proprietors, managers, 
supervisors and foremen, this cluster of four occupational groups were 
mainly managerial-type workers. 

For purposes of this study, the following cluster was considered 
to be comprised of subordinate groups: Sales Workers (Gr 3); Clerical 
Workers (Gr-4); Operatives (Gr 6); Service Workers (Gr 7); and 
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Laborers., except Farm (Gr 8). Three skills contributed ta the maximal 
separation of managerial -type workers and subordinates.. Of vital 
importance to managerial -'type workers btt of lesser Importance to 
subordinates were the skills of: 

d) having some type of specialized training (X^q) and^ 
b) organizing work activities of other people (X^). 
Alternatively, of lesser importance to managerial -type personnel but of 
more importance to subordinates was the skill of: 
a) following instructions (X^^). 

A thir^ function also was found significant from the use of 
discriminant analysis. Eleven percent of the total diScriminabil ity 
was attributable to the skills separating the groups. Two groups of 
workers emerged as being significantly different from each other. 
Five occupational survival skills contributed to their maximal separation 
Whereas Service Workers (Gr 7) Indicated that occupational survival was 
very dependent u^on possessing the skills of: 

a) , being neat and clean in appearance (Xg), 

b) having some type of specialized training (X^q) and 

c) following safety regulations (X27). 

Farmers and Farm Workers (Gr 9) found these skills to be of lesser 
Importance in comparison to the 27 occupational survival skills. 
Xlonversely. Farmers and Farm Workers\onsidered the following two skills 
as being of vital importance to their maintenance of an occupation: 

a) having basic arithmetic skills (X^^) and 

b) having a basic knowledge of your organization's operating 
procedures (X^^ ). 
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Service workers indicated that of the 27 occupational survival skills, 
the above two skills w^re the least important skills for occupational 
survival. ^ ^ 

It may be or great interest to note /hat Professional, Technical 
Kindred (Gr 1) and Managers, Officials, Propriptors (Gr 2) are clustered 
together for each of the three significant discriminant functions. Since 
the 27 variables of this study do not differentiate between these two 
groups, the occupational survival skills which are necessary for workers 
in the Professional, Technical, Kindred occupati onal , classi f ication appear 
to be of equal importance to- the workers in the Managers, Officials, 
Proprietors occupational group. The same would hold true concerning the 
occupational survival skills of lesser Importance. That is, the occupational 
silrvival skills which are of lesser importance to workers in the Professional, 
Technical, Kindred group also appear to be of lesser importance to the 
workers in the group of Managers, Officials, Proprietors. 

Two other occupational groups. Operatives (Gr 6) and Laborers, 
except Farm (Gr 8), also are Clustered together for each of the three 
significant discriminant functions. Similarly, the occupational survival 
skills in this stMdy which are Important to workers In the Operatives 
grolip appear to be equally Important to the workers In the Laborers, 
^except Farm group. The skills of lesser Importance to one group also 
appear to be of lesser Importance to the other group. 

Approximately 40, 29 and 11 percent of the total discrlmlnabil 1 ty 
among groups Is attributable to the first, second and third discriminant 
functions, respectively. Consequently, approximately. 80 percent of the 

c 
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total discriminating power of the battery as a whole. Is apportioned 
to these funct1ons--al 1 of which were significant at the .001 level. 
Since differences were found In the 27 occupational survival skills 
among the 9 occupatiorral groups, occupational survival appears to depend 
toa large extent upon skills which are specific to the clusters of groups 
heretofore described. It Mso substantiates information obtained from 
frequencies and means that other skills (17 in this case) do not contribute 
appreciably to the separation of groups. These 17 skills appear to be 
those which are needed by all types of'workers regardless of occupational 
classification and are as foVlows: 
be dependable 

get along with people with a variety of personalities 
X^ work as a team member 
Xg understand written Information 
X^ have basic writing skills 
X^Q maintain good health 

X^^ know your own abilities, strengths and weaknesses 
X^2 9ive an honest day's work 

X^^.be loyal to the organization for which you work 

X^^ make Independent decisions 

X^g use initiative and imagination 

X^g know what is expected of you 

X^g locate Information, materials or equipment 

work without class sypervision 
X24 work under tension or pressure 

adjust to various work situations 
^2S '"^"sge time and materials efficiently 
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Attitudes Toward Work . It was not^the Intent of this study to 
deal directly w1 th ^ttl tudes of workers toward >|^MThct1on\^r dissatisfaction 
with their jobs. However, the topic of work satis faction Is.^fflcult 



to .Ignore w^en Job Information Is desired. One of three questWis 
concerning respondents' attitudes toward their work concerned thV main 
reason vMy they remain In their Jobs. The responses of the 489 workers 
Interviewed are reflected In the six categories which are presented in 
Table 4. 

Dlscr^nant analysis was utilized to determine whetjier or not 

* 

there were differences In occupational survival skills among persons 
who varied in the reasons why they keep their Jobs. Significant 
differences were found between persc^ns who indicat^dyt'hey keep their 
Jobs because of work satisfaction and persons who said they keep their 
Jobs becaitse^f salary, financial security-and other reasons. 

The skills considered to|be of vital importanc^ for \job maintenance 
by persons who keep their Jobs because of work satisfaction were: 

a) making ind^ndent decisions (X^^), ^ 

b) being neat and clean in appearance (Xg), 

c) using initiative and imaginatioTrtX^ 5), 

d) having som^N;type o)f specialized training (X2q), 

e) having basic wrTting skills (X,) and 

f) managing time and materials efficiently (Xggj 

Persons who said they keep their jobs because of salary, financl&l 
^ security or o^her reasons consider^ occupational survival to be 
extremely dependent upon the skills of: 

a) following instructions' (X22) and 

b) knowing how to use Job materials, machines or tools (Xio). 
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TABLC 4 

Reasons Given By Workers 
as to Why They Keep Their^Jobs 



1 ■ . - ■ 1 ■ .>« . ■ ■ . ■ . . . ^ — . , . ■ . , , „ . . ■ . ., , ... . ■ ■ .,. 


Category 




Number of 


Percent of 


Number 


Category 

« 


Respondents 


Total Sample 


1 


Salary, Financial Security and 


266 


45.1 




Job Securi ty 






2 


Work Satisfaction 




42.2 










3 


Experience and Good Achievement 


26 


4.4 




Opportunities 






4 


Better Position Unavailable 


22 


3.7 


5 


Important Personal Reasons 


13 


2.2 


6 


Other 


13 


2.2 


Total 




• 589 


100.0 
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A second free-response question concerning work satisfaction asked 
of the study population was. "What Is the one thing you dislike most 
about your Job?" Responses from the 589 workers. Interviewed are 
summarized In the 12 categories presented In Table 5. 

From the Information presented In Table 5. there does not appear 
to be one primary reason why persons In this study disliked their jobs. 
For Instance, 28 percent of tbe respondents Indicated that there was 
nothing they disliked about their j^. Nearly 22 percent of the 
respondents, however. Indicated that Interpersonal relatlons-el ther 
with management or supervisor (15.28). co-workers (2,55), clientele 
(3.74) or a combination of these-was the. primary reason why they 
disliked their occupations. 

Significant- differences in occupational survival skills were again 
determined by the use of discriminant analysis with the question regarding 
the primary reason why workers disliked their jobs. Of the persons who 
said they could not give a reason or who found no aspect of their job 
they disliked, they said the most Important skill they needed for occupa- 
tional survival was: . 

a) to be loyal to the organization for which you work (X,,). 
Persons who gave some reason as to why^they disliked their job considered 
their most Important ^cc'upatlonal^survlval skill as: 

a) working under tension or pressure (X2^). 

A th'ird free-response question asked of Interviewee's was, "What 
was.Th« main Veason for leaving your last job?" Eleven categories were 
generated by combining s1mn|ir responses and are summarized in Table 6. 

For 1^ percent of the respondents, this question was not relevant 
because the Interview was based on th^lr first job. Twenty-two fJercent 
of the respondftnts gave Important personal reasons 9s the primary 



TABLE 5 



Reasons Given by Workers 
as to Wh/They Dislike Their Jobs 



Category • 
Number 


Category 


Number of 
Respondents 


Percent of 
Total Sample 


* 

1 


Salary and Benefits 


31 


5.2 


2 > 


Working Hours 


66 


11.2 


3 


Working Conditions 


80 


13.5 


4 


Routine Work and Boredom 


24 


4.0 


5 


Pressure and Tension 


34 


5.7 


0 


Lack of Authority, Responsibility 
and Initiative 16 


> 

2.7 


7 


Supervision and Management 


90 




8 


Co-workers 


15 


2.5 


9 


Clientele 


22 


3.7 


10 


Important Personal Reasons 


23 


3.9 


11 


None; None, Like Everything; 
and Cannot Answer 


167 


i! 

28.3 


12 


Other 

4 


21 


3.5 


Total 




589 


100.0 
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TABLE 6 



Reasons Given by Workers 
as to Why They Left Their Last Job 



Category 
Number 



Category^ 



Number of* Percent of 
ResponA^nts Total Sample 



1 


Salary and Benefits 


68 


11.5 


2 


Working Hours 


16 


2.7 


3 


Unrlfinn ^nnr^^t^/^nc 

nu 1 ^ Illy V/UM U 1 U 1 Ul 1 o 


lU 


1 .7 


4 


* 

Dislike Job, Change Needed and 
Boring 


46 


7.8 


5 


Promotion and Li ttl a Opportunity 
for Advancemerit'^ 


70 


11.8 


6 


Job Termination 


84 


14.2 i 


7 


People--Supervisor, Management, 
Co-workers and Customers 


24 


4.0 


8 


Important Personal Reasons 


131 


22.2 


9 


Mil i tary Service 


20 


3.4 


10 


None; and None, This is First Job 


110 • 


18.6 


11 


Other 


10 


1.7 



Total 



589 



100. 0' 
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reason they left their last position. Respondents who Indicated the 
following two reasons a^ key factors for changing Jobs: a) salary and 
benefits and b) promotion or little opportunity for advancement represented 
approximately 24 percent. 

The categories of a) working conditions and b) working hours, 
combined, represented only four percent of the responses as to why 
person^' left their last Jobs, However, these same two categories 
rep\^esented a total of 24 percent of the persons who responded to the 
previous question relating to why they disliked their Jobs. Only four 
percent of the respondents Indicated that they left their last Job 
because of people with whom they worked, whereas a relatively larger 
percentage (approximately 22 percent of the sample). Indicated that this 
was the primary reason for disliking their Jobs. 

Impl Icatlons . This study Indicates that there are some basic know- , 
ledges, traits and competencies. that are common to all types of occupations. 
It appears that persons must possess many of these knowledges, traits and 
competencies for successful maintenance of an occupation. 

Each of the 27 occupational survival skills rated by respondents 
in each of the 9 occupational groups might be considered as having some 
degree of Importance for occupational survival— especial ly when one ^ 
considers that the 27 occupational survival skills were selected from a 
preliminary list of over 500 Items. Occupational survival also appears 
to depend upon skills and attitudes which are much broader thail technical 
knowledge and competencies. Skills requiring general knowledge and a 
variety t)f traits appear to ranj^ high for successful Job maintenance- to * 
many persons. * 



Even though each of the 27 occupational survival skills in this 
^ study appears to be of some import;#i7ice to the majority of respondents, 
certain differences were found in the types of survival s,kills needed 
by persons in specific occupational groups. White collar workers, for 
example, indicated that neatness and speaking ability were the skills 
most important to them. Since m^ny of these persons are in managerial 
or supervisory positions, it is feasible that having a neat, clean 

« 

appearance and possessing speaking ability would be very important to 
them for Job maintenance. 

Personal traits appear to be just as important to blue collar workers 
. yas to white collar workers. Blue collar workers indicated that punctuality 
is an important skill for their job survival. Technical skills and know- 
ledges . however . appear to be more important to them than to some of the 
other groups. 

Respondents engaged in managerial work indicated that having 
specialized training was importajit to them for occupational survival. 
The increased emphasis today on nianagement development programs may be 
supported by this finding. Possibly, one important aspect of these 
programs should be leadership training, since managerial groups in the 
study population indicated that organizing the work activities of other 
persons was another important occupational survival skill. 

Subordinate groups, such as sales and clerical workers, operatives 
and laborers, indicated that' it, was essential for them to follow in- 
structions. Following instructions, as an occuf^ational survival skill, 
could involve a number of other basic skills such as reading, listening and 

m 

decision-making. Althout^h these skills may be of secondary importance 
it appears Reasonable that such skills might be included under the broad 
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classification of following Instructions. 

^ Because neatness was a skill rated very high for service workers, 
there may be a direct relationship between occupational survival and the 
requirement for many service workers to wear some type of uniform while 
performing the duties related to their jobs. It may also follow that 
having some type of specialized training and following safety regulations 
are v^ry Important for them, since there are a certain amount of job 
hazards connected with many types of service occupations. ^ 

Even though farmers and farm workers represented a small percentage 
of the total sample, many of the respondents In this occupational group 
were farm owners or managers. Having knowledge of mathematics and the 
operations of a business were skills they considered Important for 
occupational survival. This, finding appears tenable for persons 
managing a business, although a larger sample representing more diversified 
occupations within the farmers and farm workers^ group 'may have produced 
dl'fferent resul ts. 

It may be Impractical to draw any specific cjoncluslons from the 
responses to the three open-ended questions conceVn4ng work satisfaction 
In the present survey. However, ^s a descriptive characteristic of the 
sample. It appears that people. work l^ecause of a) money and security 
(financial or other) and b) worjf: satisfaction. Work satisfaction not 
only appears to be an Important reason why people work, but why 'people 
pursue various types of occupations. Because occupational mobility Is 
Important to many workers, factors concerning Job mobility also may be 
an Important aspect of work satisfaction. 




A multi-media approach should be developed to teachjmore of the 
non-vocational and non-technical elements of occupational survival. Th* 
Reaching of these materials should not be confined to the high school and 
post-secondary levels, but should be integrated into the entire 
educational system. From the time children enter school, they should be 
encouraged to develop a variety of occupational survival skills. 
Not only will -young people need such skills for work survival, but many 
of these skills appear to be valuable for survival In society. 

Since many facets of occupational survival depend upon a variety 
of job specifications, experiences for developing skills in the following 
areas might be provided for every individual: a) interpersonal relations 
and^mmunications, b) personal characteristics, c) decision making 
and problem solving and d) job characteristics, health and safety .x 
Students should be encouraged to explore t>()oad areas of career opportluniti 
in which they will be provided wUh a variety of experiences to make 
"Informed" career choices. Experiences might Include activities 
representing the above areas but not be limited to just the edudltional 
setting. Business and industry may also play an active part in 
developing »the skills of students and workers in these areas. 

. It should be determined which occupatiohal survival skills can be 
learned most effectively in the school settifig anA which skills can be 
developed most proficiently in a work setting. It also is quite possible 
that other settings would emerge from an assessment of facilities and 
personnel to direct occupational survival skill development of individuals 
Persons engaged in the teaching of occupational survi va\sk11 Is shculd 
possess the exemplary characteristics they desire their students to 
acquire. ^ 
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Business and Industry need to have more contact. with the educational 
systems so that the goals and objectives of the schools will be more 
compatible with the needs and requirements of business. The needs of 
business and the needs of individuals must be considered in a corresponding 
relationship. It is. by meeting common goals that society will be 
benefited. Through work, individuals within a society gain recognition, 
status and satisfaction. 

Work satisfaction not only appears to be an important reason why ' 
people work, but why people pursue various types of jobs. Since increasing 
occupational mobility is becoming more evident, factors concerning job 
changing also may be important aspects relating to work satisfaction. 
Many needs and desires of individuals are met through work. Knowing how 
to successfully survive in an occupation as a member of a mobile work 
force certainly gives additional meaning to preparing oneself with 
occupational survival skills-the knowledges, traits and competencies for 
successful maintenance of a job. 

Based on the results of the present study, curriculum materials should 
be developed whjch will assist in preparing workers for successful job 
maintenance. The implications of job survival skill training may provide 
workers with more freedom of occupational mobility whereby they may 
obtain greater satisfaction and a higher sense of achievement from their 
jobs. 



OPINIONS OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION STUDENTS AND PARENTS 
CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SKILLS NECESSARY 
FOR SURVIVAL IN THE WORLD OF WORK 

by 

Thomas Scanlcin 



One function of education Is to prepare students for the world 
Off work. In the past, 1t was generally possible for young people to 
acquire the formal education t'hey needed for a lifetime during the 
first 15 to 20 years of their lives. This education adequately pre- 
pared yaung people for both a (life) occupation and^r mature mem- 
bership in society. ^ 

Modern technology has posed many problems for the schools. One 
problem Is related to the knowledge explosion. . Various predictions 
and forecasts Indicate that about half of what 'students learned will 
be obsolete within a decade, and about half of what they will need 
to know ten years from now Is not available today. Chamberlain (1964) 
suggested that this prediction appears to be true for professional 
people as well as for the rank, and file manual workers. 

A second problem resulting from modern technology Is related 
to changlng-occupatlonal patterns.. Many occupations, like knowledge, 
will become obsolete In a comparatively short period of time. Adams 
and Reagan (1972, p. 160) pointed out thaWfelrr accelerated rate of 
change in our society has resulted In fewer workers being ab'le to look 
forward "to a lifetime career In which the knowledge and skills, which 
qualify them for a specific occupation In their youth, will serve 
throughout their working life." 



In 1974, the U.S. Departn)ent of Labor estimated that sixty 
million new Job openings would be created by 1985. Many of these 
openings would be created by new types of Jobs. 

The success of good planning to prepare people for these new 
occupations depends upon the ability of educational programs to be 
responsive to two major constituencies: students and employers. 
Mileen. et al . (1976. p. 1) concurred with this view when they wrote: 
"While student needs and labor market/occupational, trends are fluid 
and dynamic, the elements of a vocational education system are 
necessarily more stable and less susceptible to change." 

To emphasize the need for educational reforms, Kenneth Hoyt 

(1974), Associate Commissioner of career education, stated that: ' 

American education has not kept pace wi4:h the rapidity of 
.change in the post-industrial occupational society. As a 
result, when worker qualifications are compared with job 
requirements, we find overeduc^ted and undereducated workers 
are present in large numbers. Both the boredom of the over- 
educated worker and the frustration of the undereducated 
worker have contributed to the growing presence of worker 
alienation in the total occupational society. 

• Developing meaningful relationships between Job preparation in schools 
and on-the-job ^ork activities is essential if students are to make 
/ a smooth transition from school to work. Educators are faced with 
the challenge of prep^ing students for the future. This educational 
preparation must provide students with the necessary skills to live 
satisfying personal and work lives. 

Recent attention and support for career education has focused on 
the need for better educational preparation so that young people are 
able to make more informed decisions regarding the work they will do 
In the future. 
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students could be an excellent resource In. curriculum planning for 

career education because they may have the Insight to explain some 

of the deficiencies of the present curriculum. Hass (1974) viewed 

their Ideas and reactions as being very Important to curriculum 

planners. School systems need to Invent Innovative techniques to 

bring aboojt a sharing of thinking about the curriculum among the 

students, parents, community representatives and educational staff 

members. Parent participation can be viewed as a means of (a) 

obtaining public acceptance of the curriculum and (b) educating the 

public about currlculurp. Hass (195^4) stated that: 

In the long run^s^ale can only build the curriculum and use 
the teaching methods which the active school public will 
accept. People;^-5^d to be Involved 1p the process of plan- 
ning and curriculum In order to change their beliefs, attitudes 
and their behaviors regarding It. (p. 250) 

Ona example of obtaining Input of students and parents In the 

curriculum planning process was described In a study conducted by 

Baker (1972) and supported by the UCLA Center for the Study of 

Education In 1972. Teachers, parents and students were Involved In 

a needs assessment to determine the use of measuj^able objectives In 

mathematics. These three groups were flrst^asked to rate the situation 

In addition to rating the Importance 't)f each objective: (a) parents 

were asked to Indicate whether they felt their chUd could currently 

master each objective; (b) students were asked to predict tWeIr own 

performance on the objectives; and (c) teachers Indicated If objectives 

were among those they ordinarily taught and were asked to estimate 

levels of student performance^tTthe objectives. Students were then 

tested on the objectives to determine their actual performance levels. 

« 
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Results of the Investigation prompted the school which was Involved 
to seek help In areas of deficiency In student performance. 

The project staff wer^ encouraged, not only by willingness of 
the parents, teachers and pupils to participate, but more generally 
with the potential utility of the procedure. The procedure was 
subsequently applied to the American History course and the Black 
Sfudles course. 

For parents, participation In curriculum development may be 
viewed as their right as taxpayers and as parents, per se. For 
students, participation In curriculum development piay provide an 
opportunity for growth In moral development and responsibility: 
The Inclusion of both groups In planning curriculum will help to 
assure acceptance of programs. 

Methodology for the Survival Skills Study 
Pur£ose. The primary purpose of this study was to ascertain the 
opinions of high school cooperative education students and their parents 
regarding the teaching of "Occupational Survival Skills" In existing 
educatlorwl programs. These survival skills may be defined as the 
basic knowledges^; traits and competencies which are necessary for 
workers to successfully maintain their occupations. 

Instrumentation. After extensive reviewing by various committees 
and a^lsory groups, the or^iglnal list of 27 skills was reduced Jto 21 
basic skill Items which were considered essential for occupational \ 
survival. The format of opinlonnaire containing the 21 skill Items 
was based on the "Occupatlo^l Characteristics Index", which Is based 
on an Interlocking design developed by Simpson, Slater & Stake (1965) 
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and Is Illustrated In Figure 1. The occupational survival skill items 
were arranged in 21 groups; each group contained five skill items. 
The following is an example of one*of the 21 groups of skills on the 
opinionnaire and how a person might rank the importance of each skill. 



Get along with a variety of people 

Work as a team member 

Maintain good health 

Use initiative and imagination 

Be punctual 



MOS T IMPORTANT 



2ND MOST IMPORTANT 



3RJD MOST IMPORTANT 



4TH MOST IMPORTANT 
LEAST IMPORTANT 



r 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



r 



The above example illustrates that ^he respondent indicated that 
of the five occupational survival skill items. Use of initiative and 
imagination was rated MOST IMPORTANT, whereas Be punctual was rated 
LEAST IMPORTANT to on-the-job survival. 

Each of the 2l/skills, such as Use of initiative and imagination 
appeared j total of five times on the opinionnaire and the skill was 
ranked against each of the twenty other skill items. The overall 
ranking of each skill was determined by dividing the sum of the five 
rankings by the number of responses to obtaina mean score. 

Sample Selection . The study sample consisted of 316 cooperative 
education students and 137 of their parents in Illir\pis. The urban 
sample consisted of 20O students and 92 parent responses from secondary 
schools in the cities of Champaign and Joliet. The rural sample 
consisted of 116 students and 45 parent responses from Illinois secondary 
schools in Cumberland, Hoopston and Watseka. 
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FIGURE 1 

INTERLOCKING DESIGN FOR COMPETITIVE RANKING 
OF THE 21 OCCUPATIONAL SURVIVAL SKILLS 

I 



Group Individuals or Products to be Ranked 
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Rating Patterns , 

rin? P^"®^" *° ^® when: (a) there 

are 21 skll s to be ranked from highest to lowest; (b) there 
are to be 21 groups (A through U); (c) each Individual or 
product Is to compete with as many other Vnd1v1du<ils or 
/ products as possible; and (d) no Judge Is to be asked to^ 

rank more than five Individuals or products. The time 
i?^aJl! .1? of ranking, reading, or observing neces- 

sitates this last requirement , . , . The technique and 

fJl !^hJ.?"^^?'^^ ^'^^ ^'^^'^ appTlcabinty. A Tew of 
the additional areas where use would be feasible would be 
the following: ranking personnel such as in an Industrial, 
military or educational situation; rating short stories; 
1953''ppll90-2yr'"' qualities. (Simpson! 
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Most of the students participating in the study had previous 
work^ experience or were currently employed In a cooper^atlve education 
program. Fifty-three percent of the students were maHiand 47^ were 
female. Their ages ranged from 17 to 19 years. Slightl/ more than - 
half of th6 parents were in the 40-51 age bracket. 

The occupations of students and their fathers* were coded 
according to the nine classifications used by the U.S. Census Burea.u. 
For the purpose of analysis, the following five categories of occu- 
pations wer^ regarded as' white collar occupations: 

100 Professional, technical, kindred 

200 Managers, officials, proprietors 

300 Sales workers 

400 Clerical workers 

700 Service workers 

th^ remaining categories were classified as blue dollar occupations: 
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500 Craftsmen, foremen, kindred 

600 Operatives 

/ 800 Laborers, except farm workers 

900 Farmers and farm laborers 



c 

Based on the above classification. Table 1 indicates that the student 
occupations were evenly divided between white collar work and blue 
collar work. However, the occupations of the fathers were primarily 
blue collar (78.2%) and may have affected the responses of parents 
to the questionnaire on the assumption that the blue collar fathers 
would have blue collar values. 



Data on mother^' occupations were not analyzed because 59 U 
were either not recorded or were- recorded as homemakers. ' 
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TABLE 1 

* 

CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS OF STUDENTS AND PARENTS 



« 

Students' 
Occupations 


White Collar \ 


ork 


Blue Collar Work ^ 


50.8% 




.49.2%., 


Fathers' 
Occupations 


21.8% 


78.2% 



Findings . To compare the opinions of students and parents in • 
rural and urban areas\ Table 2 indicates the Spearman Rank Correlation 
between various groups. 

r TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SURVEY GROUPS 



$Dearlian Rank 
Correlation 


Comparison of Groups 


.818 


Urban 


students and urban parents 


.946 


Rural 


students and rural parents 


.945 


Urban 


students and rural students 


.961 


Urban 


• 

parents and rural parents 


.898 


Tot^l 


students and tol^l parents, 



The correlations were uniformly very high between the various groups. 

An overall ranking of total parents and students is Illustrated 
on the left side of Table 3. The right side of Table 3 Illustrates 
the rankings,^ each of the four groups of respondents, I.e., urban 
students, urban parents, rural stlidents and rural parents. These 
rankings Indicate the relative Importance of teaching each of the 21 
occupattohal survival skills at,the high school level. 

4 



Conclusions . Table 3 indicates that there is a high level of 
congruence In. the opinions of the four groups of respondents con- 
cerning the Importance of teaching the first -six occupational 
survival skills. These six skills appear to reflect the values of 
our society. Peqple learn from society what is Important for them- ^ 
selves and what their employers expfect of them In work situations. 

There was also general agreement by the respondents as to the 
sevten least Important skills. It Is Important to remember that the 
respondents were asked to make Judgments on the relative Importance 
rather than on the absolute Importance of teaching the skills. The 
respondents are not saying that the teaching of those skills Is 
unimportant. The findings merely Indicate that It is the opinion of 
parents and students in both urban and rural communities that it is 
less Important to teach certain skills at the high school level than 
to teach other skil Is. ' 

The seven least Important skills appear to reflect the values 
of blue collar workers. Seventy-eight percent of the urban fathers 
and 79% of the rural fathers were employed in occupations which could 
be considered blue collar work'. The survey findings indicated that 
it^ was not necessarily Important for blue collar workers to.be neat 
and clean on the job; nor wef-e the^ usually called upon to make 
<iec1sions on their own. Blue collar workers usually worked under 
cl^ose supervision. In view of the high Incidence of industrial 
unrest in this country at the present time, blue collar workers would 
not be expected to agree that Be loyal to Employer would be an. 
Important skill. Follow safety regulations was also ranked low by 



TABLE 3 



OVERALL RANKING.COMPARED TO INDIVIDUAL* GROUP 
RANKINGS OF 21 OCCUPATIONAL SURVIVAL SKILLS" 



Overall 
Ranking 



Individual Group Ranking 

>^ — ■ — 



Urban 



Rural 



/ 




J Luucii bat 


Pa iron c 


O LUUCil 


ra icH Lb 


1 


Have basic. speaking skills 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Have basic arithmetic skills 


2 


3 


3 


2 


3 


Use Initiative and Imagination 




2 


2 


3 


4 


Know whqt an employer expects 


3 * 


5 


4 


5 


5 


Get along with a variety of people 


5 




5 


9 


6 


Be dependable 


10 




6 


6 


7 


Maintain good health ^ 


6 


14 


7 


7 


8 


Have basic writing skills 




4 


9 


4 


9 


Be punctual 


l(f 




8 


10 


Manage time and materials efficiently 




13 




12 . 


11 - 


Work jas a team member 


( : . 


11 


13 


11 


12 


Work under tension or pressure 


13 


9 




13 


13 


Adapt to varying work situations 


12 


15 


12 


10 


14 


Organize y/ork activities of others 


14 


8 


15 


-14 


15 


Use Information, materials, equipment 


15 


12. 


14 


15 


16 


Follow Instructions 


16 


16 


17 


17 


17 


Follow safety jr^latlons 


18 


18 


. 18 


16 


18 


Be loyal to employer 


17 


19 


16 


19 


19 


Work, without close supervision" 


19 


20 


19 


20 


20 


Make decisions on your djUn 


21 


17 


20 


18 


21 


Be neat and clean In appearance 


20 


21 


21 


21 
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the respondents; this is borne put by the literature and the legis- 
lative concern for the high Incidence of accidents in the work 
environment. 

A high degree of importance was indicated by the total number 
of respondents to the skill Use initiative and imagination . This 
response may be related to possible feelings of frustration and 
Job dissatisfaction experienced by workers in business and industry. 
Both parents and students may see the importance of developing the 
skills of initiative and imagination to enable workers to obtain 
more psychologically rewarding occupations. 

Sever^skills in the "middle range" of the-rankings were not 
relatively congruent between the individual groups. Maintain good 
■ h . g^^ , ^^^ was ranked fourteenth by urban parents.- but was ranked as 
seventh by rural parents. A significant proportion of the rural 
parents sampled (11 out of 45) were self-employed persons. This^ 
finding appears to reflect the necessity foe persons in entrepreneu- 
rial type occupations to maintain good health to ensure regular 
remuneration. Perhaps the urban parents, who were mainly employees, 
belohg to group health plans and are able to maintain a regular 
income during periods of illness. The maintenance of good health 
appears not to be a^ critical for maintaining an income for urban 
parents.' 

Have basic writing skills, is ranked fourth by both urban and 
rural parents and risked eleventh and ninth by urban and rural 
students. Writing skills, with the allied skill of reading, were*^ 
traditional modes of communication and main channels for passing 
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Information and Ideas from one generation to the next generation. 
Today's technology has put Increasing emphasis on other-forms of 
communication. This is the age of the telephone, TV and tape 
recorder. Audio-visual approaches to Instruction are becoming 
mprfe widespread. Today, greater emphasis than ever before Is 
placed on graphic representation of Information. It appears that 
the rankings of this skill Have basic writing skills , may reflect 
a generation gap In the transmission of values by society. 

Manage time and materials efficiently and Work as a teay member 
were both ranked higher by urban students than by the other three 
groups. Economic and careei*'educat1on may receive greater emphasis 
In urban schools than In rural schools. This may have the effect 
of stressing the Importance of these two skills In the minds of 
urban students^ 

Another skill which shows relative differences in the rankings 
is Organize the work activities of others . This occupational survival 
skill was ranked eighth by urban parents and ranked fourteenth and 
fifteenth by urban students and rural parents and students. Urban 
parents may generally be expected to \]giye employment in large organ- 
izations and have more opportunities to be employed in supervisory 
positions. This finding might reflect a greater awareness by urban 
parents of the necessity for organizing the work activities of 
others". It may also reflect a desire by urban parents for upward 
mobility. 
Summary 

In preparing future educational programs, especially in areas 
relating to vocational education and career education, curriculum 
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developers might consider the Inclusion of various "Occupational. 
Survival Skills" identifi^l Vi Table 3 when designing new educational 
programs or revising cJrrent educational programs. This study 
provides evidence that many of these "OccupatijaMV-^urvi val Skills" 
would receive wide acceptance by both studep/s and parents. Educa- 
tional programs should not ignore thT^ore lliditional Skills- 
speaking, writing, arithmetic, etc.; it. appears that these will be 
necessary to some degree for all occupations. Particular -emphasis, 
however, should also be placed on psychological skills", such rfs the 
Development of initiative and imaflinatior^ 

Programs need tQ be developed whereby Urkers and students 
enrolledin educational programs have mo^ contact and input into 
curriculum planning. T.his inte^amo/between workers, students 
and^urriculum developers wij}. assist the- schools in identifying 
^aU and objectives which are more compatible with the (a) needs 
of workers and (b) requireme?its 0/ business and industry. 

The needs of business and the needs of individuals must be 
considered in a corresponding relationship. It is by meeting common 
goals that society will be benefited. Through work, individuals 
within a society gain recognition, status and satisfaction. The 
better people are prepared for work, the better they will be able 
to survive in the highly complex.- bus iness-or1ea1<fed society which 
exists in the United States. 
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OPINIONS OF TEACHERS. COUNSELORS AND ADMINISTRATORS 
CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF OCCUPATIONAL SURVIVAL SKILLS 

Kent D. Frison 

Today, an Important decision made by most young people concerns 
t-he type of career they wish to pursue In the future. These career 
decisions concerning worR will affect their well-being and happiness 
throughout their lives. Career decisions become more complicated 
because of the complex nature of work in our highly developed and 
highly specialized society. Social and technological changes 
in the United States make occupational choice^ even more difficult 
for young people. * 

There is a need to assist young people in planning their occupa- 
tional futures. Vocational education may be considered as planned 
educational experiences which are "designed to prepare the learner 
to enter the world of work successfully or to maintain himself as a 
productive worker throughout an everchanging occupational life" 
(Leighbody. 1965, p. 79). .The traditional trade analysis approach 
to specific occupations no longer reflects the nature of many of 
the occupations available. In the future, research relating to 
curriculum development will seek to Identify "common elements in a 
family of occupations rather than in-depth skills and knowledge in 
a single occupation" (Leighbody, 1965, p. 79). 

A survey conducted in Chicago indicated that businessmen believed 
that workers lacked skills in writing, reading, arithmetic aad work 
attitudes such as: responsibility, discipline, promptness, respec.t 
for task. The results of the survey also Indicated that while education 

63 



enables people to work within their Intellectual and social limits, 
•survival skills' are more Important than intrel lectual ability for 

« 

coping with our society with Its complexities (Walberg and Sigler, 
1 975). * 

nraper Kaufmann (1976), author of Teaching the Future , stated 

that: 

Our society Is changing very rapidly, an4 It Is Impossible 
to predict what It will be like In 50 years; we only know for 
certain that It will be very different from today. It there- 
fore makes little sense to base education either on the past 
or on one particular version of the future. What we can and 
must do instead Is give students an understanding of the most 
important Issues, problems, and opportunities they may face; 
teach them the skills they will need to continue to look ahead 
on their own; and prepare them to cope successfully with the 
dislocations and stresse'^ of rapid change. 

Because of the constantly changing nature of work, many young 
people who are now entering the labor force can be expected to change 
occupations more than six or seven times during an estimated forty- 
year career. Consequently, there Is a need for young people to 
develop skills which (a) are essential to many occupations, (b) 
can be readily adapted to new work situations, and (c) facilitate 
retraining for new and emerging occupations. If contemporary workers 
are able to adjust to changes relating to present and future occu- 
pations they will be better prepared to cope with the complexities of 
their present and future work environment. 

In 1974, the U.S. Department of Labor estimated that sixty 
million new job openings would be created by 1985. Many of these 
i^enlngs would be created because of new types of jobs. It has also 
been estimated that approximately two-thirds of all jobs existing 
In the year 2000 will not be similar to those existing today. Educa- 
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tors are presently faced with the challenge of preparing students 

for an uncertain future. Educational preparation for, the future 

must provide students with necessary skills to allow satisfying 

Involvement In work, as well as satisfying personal lives. 

Purpose j)f the Study ' 

The purpose of this study was to determine the opinions of 

secondary school personnel regarding the possibility of teaching 

"Occupational Survival Skills" In existing educational programs. 

"Occupatl))nal Survival Skills" may be defined as the common skills 

(basic knowledges, traits and competencies) which are necessary for 

workers to successfully maintain their occupation. 

Specifically, the research study was conducted to determine 

■> 

answers to the following research questions: 

1. Are ther&^ tlifferences In the rankings of the 21 "Occupa-" 
tlonal Survival Sk1,lls" among teachers, counselors and 
administrators? 

2. Are there differences In the rankings of the 21 "Occupa- 
tional Survival Skills" between rural teachers, counselors 
and administrators and urban teachers, counselors and 
administrators In secondary schools? 

3. What Is the most appropriate grade level for teaching 
each of the "Occupational Survival Skills"? 

4. What subject within high school departments would be 
most appropriate for Reaching, each of the "Occupatlo/ial 
Survival Skills"? 

Background of th6 Study 

The success of good planning to prepare young people for work 



depends upon the ability of educational programs to be responsive 
to two major constituencies: students and employers. "While 
student needs and labor market/occupational trends are fluid and 
dynamic, the elements of a vocational education system are neces- 
sarilymore stable and less susceptible to change" (Mileen, et al., 
19/6, p. 1). 

Therej((Oppears to be general agreement concerning the admis- 
trator's role in curriculum planning. Key people involved in local 
curriculum planning for schools are the superintendents, principals, 
and department chairpersons. An important concept of curriculum 
development is that effective curriculum planning is a cooperative 
process and that competent administrators will make use of and seek 
to develop the potential of their staff (Anderson, 1963). 

Dumas (1968) concluded that two of the most important tasks 
of the principal are improving classroem instruction and developing 
and improving the curriculum. Yet, Dumas indicated that secondary 
principals devote less than ten percent of their time to tasks 
pertaining to instruction and curi^iculum development. 

Teachers^and counselors also play an important role in curriculum 
development and implementation. Saylor ajjicl Alexander (1966) recom- 
mended teacher participation because it will insur^e implementation 
of curricular change. Only by including teachers in the planning and 
implementation may the best results be obtained in the classroom. The, 
American School Counselor Association identifies the role of the coun- 
selor as one who helps to plan and deve,lop the guidance program and 
the curriculum in relation to the needs of pupils (Bentley, 196?t). 

In education there Is no real choice as to whether or not to plan. 
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The primary concern Is who shall do ,the planning and to what end, 
"The right to plan is his who has labored to acquire the knowledge, 
expertness, the courage to look ahead and outwit "the times" (Metcalf, 
1966, p. 451). 

f 

Methodology 

Instrumentation . The opinlonnaire prepared for this study was 
designed to gatlier Information on teachers'.^ counselors', and adminis- 
trators' opinions concerning "Occupational Survival Skills." A 

) 

tentative list of over 500 occupational survival skills was Identified 
from a variety of sources. After extensive, reviewing by various com- 
mittees and advisory groups, the list was reduced to 21 basic skill 
Items which were considered essential for occupational survival. The 
format of the opinlonnaire used to rank the 21 skill items was based 
on the "Occupational Characteristics Index," which uses an interlocking 
design (Simpson, Slater, Stake, 1965). The occupational survival skill 
items were arranged In 21 groups; each group contained five skill items. 
The following Is an example of one of the 21 groups of skills on the 
opinlonnaire and how a person might ra^k the importance of each skill. 

MOST IMPORTANT 




2NP MO^T IMPORTANT 



3RP MOST IMPORTANT 



4 TH MOST IMPORTANT 
4 



LEAST IMPORTANT 

sT — 



2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 



Get along with a variety of people 
Work as a team member 
rtl8i4n tain good health 
-4Jse initiative and imagination 
punctual 

The above example Illustrates that the respondent indicated that 
of the five occupational survival skill items, Us6 of initiative and 
imagination was rated MOST IMPORTANT, whereas B6 punctual was rited 
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LEAST IMPORTANT to on-the-job survival. 

Each of the 21 skills, such as Use of Initiative and Imagination , 
appeared a total of five times on the opinlonnaire so that this skill 
was ranked against each of the twenty other skill Items. The overall 
ranking of each skill was determined by dividing the numerical sum of 
the five rankings by the number of responses to obtain a mean score. 

Identification and Selection of Sample . The sample to be cbn- 
sldared for use In the study consisted of school personnel in 21 
secondary schools In the state of Illinois. Included in the sample 
were 16, rural high schools and five urban high schools. In addition. 
47 high school cooperative education teachers from various Chicago 
Public Schools were part of the urban sample. A total of 450 com- 
pleted the survey instrument and provided the basis for the findings 
of the study. 

Findings and Conclusions ^ 

A computer was used to analyze the data resulting from the 
"Occupational Survival Skills" opinionnai res completed by the 450 
secondary school personnel in the sample. M^an scores were computed 
and the lowest mean score represented the mtfs-t important skil 1 and 
the highest mean score represented the least Important skill for 
•teaching high school students In order for them to maintain an 
occupation. Table 1 indicates the rankings for the total sample. 

The overall ranking of the 21 "Occupational Survival Skills" by 
the total sample of secondary school personnel appears to reflect 
educational values rather than work-related values. The seven highest 
ranked skill items may be Interpreted as general g(^|ils of educational 
Institutions. , , 



TABLE 1 



RANKING OF OCCUPATIONAL SURVIVAL SKILLS 
BY SECONDARY SCHOOL PERSONNEL: .TOTAL SAMPLE " 



Ranking 



Occupational Survival SIcills 



Mean Score 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

20 
21 



Have basic speaking skills 
Ha\^ basic arithmetic skills 
Use initiative and iijfagihation 
Get along j#/ith a variety of people 
Be dependable ^ . 
Be punctual ' - 

Have basic' writing skills 
Adapt to varying work situations 
Work as a team member 
Use information, ^materials, equipment 
Maintain good heal th ^ 
Know what an employer expiects 
Follow safety regulations 
Follow- instructions- 
Be loyal to employer 
Work under tension and pressure 
Organize the work acti vities^^-others 
Work without close supervision 
Manage time and materials efficiently 
Make dedisidns on your own ^ 
Be neat artd cl-ean l4f appearance 



1.8 
2.1 
2.2 
2.V 
2.4 
"2.5 
2; 7 
2.7 
2;8 
3.0 
3.0 
3.2 
3.2 
3.3 
3.3 

3^5 
3.6 
3.7 
3.7 

4. a 



Because educators are familiar with educational goals, their 
responses tend to be In terms of what educational Institutions can 
do to facilitate basic skills which are needed by all workers. The 
remaining 14 skills are generally more specific to work situations. 
Because many educators are not involved in work settings outside the 
schools, they my be unaware of the importance of other basic skilj* 
necessary for workers to maintain their occupatio/is . 

Ranking Ambnq Groups . To gain more specific information con- 
cerning the ranking of skills, the total sample was" divided into the 
following six groups: a) urban gnd rural teachers, b) urban and rural 
counselors, and c) urban and ruraVadministratoy-s . Table 2- indicates 
that of the twelve highest ranked skills, seven of the ski 1 Is' appear 
to be common to the rankings of all six groupsT It appears that 
there was general agreement among the groups as to their opinions 
coa^erning the appropriateness of the following seyemski 1 Ts» for » 
teaching to high school students: ^ 
r" 1. Have basic .speaking skills 

2. Have b^sic arithmetic skills . j . 

3. Use. initiative and imagination 
' • ■ ' 

' 4. Get along with a variety of people * • 



5. ■ Be cfependable 
'6' Bp punctual . , ' 
7.- Have basic wr1t1ng\k{lls. 



y^The Sflbarman rank-correlatioh formula was applied to the data ^n 
Table 2 and a (;orreUt1^n of .84 was obtained 4)^tween the teacViers a'nd . 



counselors. '.9Q. between |he tfeacrfers and adnj1nfstnat©rs. and, '.87 ^etweerv, 
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TABLE 2 

. RANKING OF OCCUPATIONAL SURVIVjJL SKILLS 



OVERALL 
RANKING 


* — 1 .. ■ 

• 

OCCUPATIONAL SURVIVAL SKILLS 

■ T 


Teachers 


V * 

Counselors 


Administrators 


Rural 


Urbar 


\ ^ural 


Urban 


Rural 


Urban 


(n"450) 


« 


n-169. 


n-21j 


\ n»13 


n-23 


n-22 


j n-10 


1 

2 
.3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

a 

9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 . 
2^ 


Have basic speaking skills ^ 
Have basic arithmetic skills 
Use initiative and imagination 
Get along with a variety of people 
Be dep-endable 
Be puntTfucT^ 

Have basic writing skills 
Adapt to vArying work situations 
work. as a team member - •. 
Use information, materials, equipnient 
Maintajn good health • . 
Know what an employer ekp^edts - 
Follow safety Vegul at i oil's 
Fol low Ins true tiohs ' i/ 
Be loyal to employer » . r 
Work under tension , and press liVe ' » 
Organize the work activities of others 
,Wdrk without close supervision 
'Manage time ^and" materials efficiently 
Make decisions o/i your own* 
^Be neat and clean In ypur appearanq^e * 

. » 1 


1 
2 
3 
6 
4 

a 

7 

11 " 
•10 - 

< 

9 
1 b 

.1 3- 

18 • 

16 

17 

20 ; 
21 


. 1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

5 

7 
20 

8 
",9 
^2 
IQ 

,11 

t 

' 13 
17 • 

1&. : 

21 . - 


1 

4 

3« 
2 
6 
5 

•10 
7 
8 
13 

14 

11 • 

v> 

' 12 
'^18 

T5 
9 ' 

17 

16 

•20 ' 


1 

2 

i 

4 

3 
5 
9 

10 • 
' 6 . 
.8 

^ 12 
13 
11 
17 

' 19 
' 14 

18 

ho ' 

« 

. 16 
2l" 


1 

4- 

3 

2 , 
, 10 
6 
8 
9 
5 
14 

11 J 
7 ■ 
17 
12 

13 I 

16 1 
15 

21 

1^ 1 

19 ' 

« 1 


1 

2 . 
4 
5 
7 

1 ^ 

3' 
12 

8 

9 
11 

6 
13 

« 

14 
10 ' 
17 
19 

la 

15. 
21 
16 
2 b 

c 



the counselors and administrators. The value's of the Spearman rank- 
correlation coefficients for the data iVi Table 2 appear to indicate 
a fairly high positive relationship and general agreement among the 
priority rankings for the three respondent groups. 

Table 2 also illustrates the differences in rankings amcyig the 
204 teachers, counselors, and administrators from the rural high 



schools. The Spearman rank-correlation fixqnula was applied to the 
three groups in the rural sample ^nd a correlation of .86 Was ob- 
tained between- the teachers and counselors, .86 between the teachers 
and administrators, and .86 between the counselors and administrators 
The values of the Spearman rank-correlation coefficients for the 
data in Table 2 appear to indicate that there is a fairly high 
positive relationship and general agreement among the priority 
rankings for the 4:hree rural groups. , 

Table 2 also indicates the rankings for the 246 teachers, 
counselors, and*'administrators from the urban high schools: The 
Spearman rank-correlation formula was applied to the three. groups 
in the urban sample and a correlation of .88 was .obtained between 
the teacheVs and counselors. .^8 between the teachers and adminis-- 
tratjrrsl and .88 between the coOnseloj:;^and admnistra tors. The 
values of -the ^^aman rank-correlation coefficients for the data 
inf Table 2 appear to indicate that there is a'^falrly high po^ive 

i i * • 

r^atlonship^ and general agreement^among the priority ranking for 
the three urban groups. 's 

' Level s-^for TeacKJInq the "Occupational Survival Skil) ^". Data 
was also obtained through the opinlonnaire concerning the appropriate 
grade levels for teaching the "Occupatlonfl Survival Skills" .and' Is'' 



presented In Table 3. This table shows that four patterns emerged 
as being appropriate for teaching the "skills." These pattern^ 
include: 

1. Selection of 9th grade only *as most appropriate 

2. Selection of 9th and 10th grades as most appropriate 

3. Selection of all grades (9-12) as most appropriate 

4. Selection of 11th and 12th. grades as most appropriate 
Apparently, the ski lls4l^dicated to be taught at ninth grade 

levtl may require only limited instruction. This may indicate that 

students have already had sufficient ^instruction, practiced these 

skills and have sufficiently developed them. 

■ The other patterns appear to indicate that some skills may be 

developmental in[ nature and that instruction over a longer period 

of time (2-4 years) is necessary. Apparently, these skills require 

more reinforcement of instruction to develop the necessary competencies. 

Subjects Appropriate for Teaching the '^Occupational Survival 

Ski 1 Ik " . Data was also collected concerning the question of most 

appropriate subject!^ wi thin high scfpol departments for teaching . 

the "Occupational Survival Skill/." The fihdings appear to indicate 

that in mqst of ^he subject matter areas there was a preference for 
♦ 

one of two. alternatives f^r teaching the majority of ?1 "Occupational 
Survival Skills.." It appears that in iom cases a basic introductory 
course (e.gy, Jasic Agriculture) was chosen as a preference to te^ch 
the majority of the- 21 "Occupational Survival Skills." The other 
alternative was an' apparent, lack of consensus by the sample popula- 
tlon concerning which s.ubjj^t Is most appropriate. In the case of 



TABLE 3 



GRADE LEVELS MOST APPROPRIATE FOR 
TEACHING OCCUPATIONAL SURVIVAL SKILLS 





Grade Level 


SkJ^ls 

• 


9 


10 


1 1 

1 1 


1 ? 

1 c 


Have basic arithmetic skills 


X 








Be dependable 


X 






( 


* 

Be punctual 


X 








Have basic writing skills 


X 








Maintain good health 


X 








Follow safety regulations 


X 








Follow instructions 


X 


V 






Be neat aad clean in appearance 


X 








• 

Have basic speaking skills 


X 


X 






Get along with a variety of people 


X 


X 






"*Work as a team member 


X 


.X 






Use information, materials, equipment 


X 


X 




- 


Manage^ t4me and rliaterials efficiently 


X 


X 






Use initiative and imaginaticm 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Adapt to varying work situations 


X 


X 


X 


- X 


Know what an employer expects 


X 


X 


X 


Be loyal to employer 


X 


X 


X 


•X 


Wtrk under tension or pressure 


X 


X 


/ X 


X 


Work without close supervision 


X 


X 


X 


X. 


Make decisions on your own 

j ' 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Organize the work aclj+v-lties of others 






X 


X 



* Thy^X ^ndicates'the grade level on grade levels most appropriate for 
teaching the occupational 'survi^jl $knii> 7^ 



lack of general consensus, no subj|»ct received a majority vote as 

being most appropriate. 

Summary ^ . 

The purpose of this stiKl^ was to determine the opinions of 
secondary school personnel regarding the possibility of teaching 
"Occupational Survival Skills." Specifically, information was 
collected Concerning ^»h«urank1ng of t|^e "Occupational Survival ^ 
Skills" in terms of their importance for teaching high school stu- 
dents in order fo|^ them to maintain an occupation. Information was 
obtained concerning the appropriate grade level for 'teaching each 
of the skills, and information was collected about particular sub- 
jects within high school departments which are most appropriate 
for teaching the "Occupatldilal Survival Skills;" The survey sample 
imsl^Jded 450 teachers, counselors, and administrators In both rural 
and urbaft^s^tings. ^ 

J 

Rankings of the "Occupational Survival Skills" . The overall 
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ranking of the "Ocbifpational Survival Skills" by the total sample^ 
appeared to reflect a priority in terms of educational values. The 
top seven rated skills are more traditional "educationai^ly" oriented 
as opposed to work related skills. The analysis of data according 
to the three sub-groups of teachers, counselors, and administrators 
indicated that there was falrly^high agreement concerning the ranking 
"s^of the skills. Of the eleven highest ranked skills, eight of the 
skills appeared to be common to the rankings of all three groups. 
Ip addition, the Spearman rank-correlation coefficients obtained 
indicated a fairly high positive relationship among the ranking of 
the three groups. 
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The rural teachers, counselors and admtntstrators showed a com- 
monality concerning the ranking of the "Occupational Survival Skills." 
Of the 11 highest ranked skills, nine appeared to be common to all 
three groups. In addition, fairly high positive correlation coeffi- 
cients were also obtained indicating agreement concerning the ranking. 

The urban ^roup also showed commonality concerning the rankings 
for the teachers, counselors, and administrators. Of the 11 highest 
ranked skills, eight appeared to be common to all three groups. Cor- 
relation coefficients for the rankings were also fairly high and 
positive for the groups. 

Correlation coefficients were also obtained for rural vs. urban. 

teachers, rural vs. urban counselors, and rural vs. urban administrators. 

Again, fairly high posftive Coefficients were obtained and indicated 

t 

general agreement concerning the rankings. In general, thert appeared 
to be agreemeat across all groups concerning the ranking of the 21 
"Occupational Survival Skills." ^ 

Grade Levels for Teaching the "Occupational Survival Skills" . 
Concerning the grade levels selected as most appropriate for teaching 
the 21 "Occupational Survival Skills," four patterns were determined 
from the data analysis: 

1. Selection of 9th grade only as most appropriate 

2. Selection of 9th and 10th grades as most appropriate 

3. Selection of all grades (9-12) as most appropriate 

4. Selection of 11 th and 12th grades as most appropriate 

It appeared that some skills required only limited instruction 
due to previous learning, while other skills were developmental in 
nature and required longer periods of instruction. 

-72- 
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Subjects fo r Teaching the "Occupational Survival Skills" . Subjects 
were selected by the survey participants as being most appropriate for 
teaching each of the 21 "Occupational Survival Skills." The results 
generally Indicated a preference for teaching the skills In basic 
Introductory courses or In a variety of courses. The lack of con- 
sensus for a single course appears to have Indicated little agreement 
as to the appropriate subject for teaching a particular skill and may 
indicate that the skill Is, or can be, taught In various courses or 
that a separate course Is needed In ord,er to teach these skills. There 
may be a need to develop a course which might be a basic Introductory 
course, which could contain Instruction relating to the. various 
"Occupational Survival Skills." 

In subject matter areas where particular courses were designated 
as most appropriate for one or two skills, the majority of the selections 
appear to be logical. For example, 'in Business Education, Typewriting 
was selected as most appropriate to teach Follow instructions and Work 
under tension or pressure . Have basic arithmetic skills was' designated 
to be taught in Business Matherr^tics. Shorthand was selected as most 
appropriate to teach Have^bf/sic writing skills . - 

The results of this study provide evidence that and urban 
high school teachers, counselors, and adm4.n1 strators are gener^ly 
In agreement as to types of "Occupational Survival Skills" wh1c,h 
.might^be taught in^'Seqondary schools. ' 
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INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES FOR TEACHING 
OCCUPATIONAL SURVIVAL SKILLS 

by 

■ I 

Joyce N1es 



There Is a need to assist young people 1n school to plan their 
occupational futures. Education for employment may b^consldered 
as planned experiences which Leighbody (1965) Indicated are "designed 
to prepare the learner to enter the world of work successfully or to 
maintain himself as a productive worker throughout an everchanging 
occupational life." , 

Th€ more informed young people are about peeded skills to main- 
tain themselves In an occupation, the more likely they will be able 
to succeed in an occupation which bes^ meets their individual apti- 
tudes and Interests. Studying skills which are essential to main- 
taining an occupation will provide students with the additional 
educational experiences they need to prepare for their future occu- 
pations . 

There appears to be a problem of identifying instructional 
techniques for integrating into the curriculum topics relatlrrg to 
occupational survival skills which are critical to on-the-job success. 
If these techniques- for teaching occupational survival skills can be 
Identified and used by classroom .teachers, students will be better 
prepared to cope„w1th the varied. iind diversified tasks they will ^ 
encounter In occupatlohs at all levels within the organization." 

Many vocational educators consider the following skills as 
being extremely essential: problem solvtng. Interpersonal relations, 



personal work attitudes, job-related expectations, and communications. 
However, curriculum content tn many vocational education programs 
does not reflect this major concern. Because these skills are general 
in nature and not unique to a specific subject area, these skills 
are not likely to be systematically taught in any subject are^a. If 
there are occupational survival skill's which all students should 
possess, then a systematic attempt must be made by curriculum specialists 
.^JHj^p instructional techniques for the impVementation of these 

^KlWs into the curriculum. 

. Purpose of Study ' 

The primary focus of this study was to determine the preferences 
of secondary school teachers regarding the instructional techniques 
they would use to teach the 21 occupational survival skills. The 
increased emphasis in schools on career education emphasizes the need 
for educators to identify instructional techniques which would facili- 

♦ 

tate the teaching of these skills. The identification and classification 
of these instructional techniques would enable all secondary teachers 
to more adequately prepare students for the world of work. Both voca- 
tional and non-vocational teachers were included in the study population,- 
since teaching career education concepts and occupational survival 
skills need not be limited to vocational teachers. Preparing students 
for the world of work Is dependent to a great extent on the successful 
implementation of career education programs by «1> te^ichers. 

The major purpose of this study was to Identify preferences of 
urban and rural secondary teachers regarding Instructional techniques 
they would use to teach essential work skills. Occupational survival 

4 

* 
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skills may be defined as the basic knowledges, traits, and compe- 
tencies which are necessary for workers to successfully maintain 
their occupations. Since the community affects the school climate 
and curriculum, another purpose of this study wVs to determine to 
what extent urban and rural teachers agreed on Instructional techniques 
to teach the survival skills. 

Specifically, the study was conducted to determine answers to 
the following research questions: 

1 . What Instructional techniques are perceived as being most 
appropriate by secondary teachers for teaching occupational 
survival skills? 

2. What differences, if any are therebetween the opinions of 
urban teachers and rural teachers regarding techniques for 

'teaching occupational survival skills? 
Instrumentation . The occupational survival skills were classified 
Into the following five content areas: (a) Interpersonal Relations, 
(b) Problem Solving, (c) Communication, (d) Job-Related Expectations, 
and (e) Personal Work Attitudes. The skills were classified according 
tp content ar«as "because content is a primary factor affecting a 
teacher's decision concerning the appropriateness of a specific instruc- 
tional strategy (Seif^an, 1970). Because teaching is affected by the 
content, the 'sgrvey instrument used in the study was coVistructed so 
that teachers could respond in terms of a particular content area. Each 
content area represented various specific occupational survival skills 
which are necessary for the success in work. Examples .of specific 

^ ■ ' L ' ' ^ 

skills are presented tn Table 1? 
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A tentative list of instructional techniques was Identified 
after an extensive review of the literature. Eighteen Instructional 
techniques were selected by the project staff and advisory committee 
as being representative of the total listing. 

The format of the oplnlonnalre containing the eighteen Instruc- 
tlonal strategies was based on the Occupational Characteristics Index 
{Simpson, Slater, & Stake, 1965). The Instructional techniques were 
arranged in 18 groups, each containing four Instructional strategies. 
The following Is an example of one of the eighteen groups of Instruc- 
tional strategies on the oplralonnalre and Indicates how a teacher 
might rank the Importance of the general skill of problem solving. 



PROBLEM SOLVING 



FIR ST CHOICE / 
SE COND CHOyCE 



1 



2 



THIRD CHOICE 



FOURTH CHOICE 



3 



Group discussion 

Lecture 1 2 3^ 4 

Interviews 12 3 4 

Simulation 12 3 4 

Of the four Instructional techniques. Simulation was the first choice, 
while Group Discussion was the fourth choice for teaching problem 
solving. Each of the eighteen Instructional techniques, such as* 
Simulation, appeared a total of foiijr^ times on the^plnlonnalre'. Each 
Instructional technique was rank,ed against each of the other seventeen 
Instructional techniques. The overall ranking of each technique was 
determined by dividing the sum of the four rankings by /the. number of 
responses to obtain a mean score. ^ 

The teachers who p^irtlclpated. In the survey were randolnly divided 



• \ TABLE 1 

CLASSIEICATION OF tSSEWTIAL WORK SKILLS 
BY CONTENT AREAS 



Content Areas - 


Examples of Spejcl fic; Ski 1 1 s 

• • 


Interpersonal Relations 


-Get . along with a variety peo^W* 
-Work as ,a team member . " ' 
-Organize work activities of others^ 


xPersonal Work Attitudes 

i 


-Be l^oyal ^o employer » 

-Be neat arid clean fn' appearance 

-Mafhtain good, health / ' . ' 

-Be dependable 


Problem §olv1n^^ * 

V 


-Make decisions on your own 
-Use Initiative and*'lmaginat1on. 
-Manage time and materials efflclentlj^ 


Communication * 


-Have basic writing skills 

-nave Dasic speaKing'SKi i is ^ 

rKnow what an einployer expects 


Job-Related Expectations 
*■ 

■ ■■ ' . »■ 


-Use Information, materials, equlpftient 

-Follow Instrucsytlons 

''■Follow safety regulatjonsy^ 

-Work without close supervision 

-Wtrk under tension or. pressure 

-»Adapt t6 Afarylng work situations, , ' 

-Have basic ar1thme.t1c skills ^ * * 


\ 

* 


• ■ , /. ■'^ ■ ■ ; • 
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•into, five groups.: ^Ea.ch pr^Qup of. secoYidary\school teacher^ responded 
^ to.the'lnjtructlonart^^ for^ ope of the* work ski U areas:, 

.Communtlcatipfi; and Ter^sonal Work-Attitudes. . , 

Sample Selection .. The stud^ sample consisted of 384 secondary 
teachers in Illinois. The urban sample consisted of 21 teachers 
from, six schools in the cities of Chart^paign. JoTiet; and-'chicago. ' 
The rural- sample consisted of 1 72 'secondary teachers from sixteen' 
schools in the .counties oT^pajgn. Vermilion, and Cumberland ^n 
' 111 inois. . • . ' 

* « 

Results \ / , ^ ^ 

The Spearman^rartk-correlatiyn.t:oeff1cient was' used to compare 
. the opinions concerning .ins tru'ctt^nal strategies for Reaching occu- 
pational, survival skins between urban and rural teachers, ^he 

, extent of ^greeme/it between ru.*al teacHe>>. and, urban teachers 1 s " 
indicated^q Table 2. . V' - . r 



TABLE 2 



^OrVl'ATION OF TDTAL URBAN (N-212) 'and' f^u«r(N=l 72) SECONDARY ' 
TEACHER RANklNGS REGARDING .INSTRUCTJDNAL TECHNIQUES 

• * " ' • . ~ a > . ■ . ' , 

Content.Areas . Correlation* 

♦ 

•.■^-< ' ' - 

- Hfe . * ~ ■ — % 

Problem-Solving > "88 

r InterpersojiaJ Relations ' *85 - 

^ Co^unlcaJlon ^ - *86 - 

Personal Work-Attitudes' 'gi 
'.Job-Related Expectations 



The correlations In jable Z Indicate that there is a strong' . 
relationship between the Instructtonal technique pNorfty r^nklhgs 



of ' the rural and jbrbyi teadhers In^all five content areas. The' / 
highest Gorrelat1an-Ynd.1caHng the^r^BT^st^degree qf agreement , , 
between rural teact^prs and urban teaqhers was in the content area 
regarding-the teaching of^Person^'l Wbrk Attitudes'. The Vowest 
correlation l/as in the content area 'for J6b^elatea Expectations.. 

Teachers ma^, be^ ^^t famtliaf with Job requirements because^ 
of lack of work experience^ and exposure"" to work settings othef than* 
teaching. The relative high agreement of rural and urban teachers 
Ofi' which instructional techniques to use when teaching in tfi^ other 
four .content ffreas may be related to ^he fact tjiat teachtrs may 
•alrea^be us.1ng these techniques: Table- 3 illustrates the c6mbined 
rankings- of the 18 instructional* techniques- for the urban and rural 
teachers, for each of five occupational survival skill areas. 

Of the 18 instructional tejjfiniques ranked by 'b(>.th rural and " 
urban tfeachers^ the following techniques .appeared to be most- appro-' • 
PJ^te to use^when.teaching all five occupational survival sVi^^ areas; 

1. Group Discussion. • ' ' ( 

2 . . Probl em' Sol'vinq . .• ^ ' > , -'• • 

3.. Demonstrations , • . ' 

•n " ■ ■> 

4. *^upervised Work Experience * ' 

5. Tndivi dualized Projects 

''■ ' ■ "• 

Ttie Iriespondents were asked to ^ive their personal opinions con-" 

' . .r * , ' ^ ' • /' ' * ■ 

cernihg the use. of the 18 InstructJonartechniques when teaching .the 



five occupat1onaK<siirv1val iklll areas. In general, the above five- 
^nstructlonar tieohnlques appear to reflect a positive attitude by- 



teachers tcj^rd student-centered Instructlpn 



In many educatloniil settlflgs, teachers are glvirfg students more' 
■freedom to be tnvoVyed tn £he learning pro(/ess. When the above in- 

•» • ^ . * • 

$tructi:onal techniques art used", students , become nrare responsible for - 
"how" and ,"whavt;'.is*.^ing learrjed. The 'above Ifistructional techniques, 
appear to be. very appropriate, especially when one realizes that a • 
major purpose of education is to. prepare students for their future 

roles, in 'the world of w6rk. - . "* n 

. . ..'■'.> - ' ■ • ■ ■ , 

The instructional techniques which* were not highly ranked appear 

- to be more teacher-centered and reflect more traditional types of 

instruction at the.h^gh school level. Instructional techniques' such 

as Cecture, Recitation, Resource Persons / Reading Assignments, Inter- 

* 

viewsv, and Ori 1*1 -Practice do not appear to be very appropriate f^r 
teaching concepts relating to the five occupational survival skill areas. - 
Urban Teachers. Table 3 illustrates the respor>ses of the urban % 
' and .rural teathers. The urban teacher sampi? rankings indicate general ' • 

, ^ ' . '. ' r ' < N 

^abr.eement on the -instruct^pnal technique, Group niscussion, as the most."\ 
• # V • • • . A 

likely to be used- in th^ follc^tng four content ar^s: (a) pVolj^em- ' 

Salving', fb) Interpehortarb'latlons , (c) Communication, and. (d-) Personal 

WOrjc Attitudes. Problem Solv^ig ranked number -one in the fifth c'on tent " v 

^frea, Job-Related Expectations. 

• ■ :' * ^ • • 1 * . 

.Supervised Work Experience was rarfked in thkAop five fpri-hll ' 

• content areas except Communication.^ Urban- teachers ranked Demons tra- • - 

>'^^ tion.i.n the top five for teaching Problem-Sol virrg," Communication an(f> 

^ Job-Belated Expe^ations. Roleplay4k1 ts' were ranked In the top five ^ 

/ teaching str:ateg4es for teacrhing Interpersonal Relations and Communl- 

; ; cation. Individualized Project^- was ranked In the top five «f^oV teach- 

( • ■'""9 only 'one content area. Personal Work Attitudes. 



A. 
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' . ■ TABLE- 3 

jnstI^uctional techniques for each 

0C(jiJPAT10NAi- SURVIVAL SKILL AREA .FOR RURAL AND URBAN T£ACHERS' 

'\ ' (n-384) 1 * s. . - , 



r- 1^ ° i^k — L ■ , . . 

v 


Problem 


I,nter- 


Cominuni *^ 


Personal 

T u r U C 3 

> 




Teaching Strategies 


Sol ving 
Ski lis 


personal 
Skills 


^ cation 
Skills 


^^elated' 
Skills 


Grnun ^^Qrllcc^nn 

v^iuujj L/ 1 :> L u 1 u n 


1 


1 


\ 
1 

\ 


* 


4 


r roD 1 enwoo 1 V 1 ng, > 


2.5 , 


'6 






ntrmo nsLr-dtipris 


' 2.5 


5 


•2 


. 6 


3 


Supervised. Work 








f^5 




* ExDP^ripfir^ 




•' o ^ ■ 
C 




, 1 , 


1 nai y 1 di^ 1 1 zed 












Projects . 




.12 


5 




1 

.1 


tab"Exper:tmenta tion 


6 


9 


1 n 


Q 


1 1 


Cds«i4. Sftuati ohs ^ 


7 . . 


7 • 


d ' 


7 


• • 

6 


#1fnuTdt<Qns 






' 6 ^ 


Q ' 
O 


: 7 J 


'Roleplay-Skits • 




• 1 -• 


;^ 7\. 


11 


A 10 


Sel f^Eva»luatian ^ 


10 


. 10 i 


^ li 




q 


rVelc^ Tri'ps ' * 






■ X. 


42 




Programmed ^ . 




\ / 








XnstracMon 


12^ ' 




, .'■ IT ' 


15 




Drili^Prffitlce 


13 


^14 '''V 




16 


^ 15 


- Intervie\vs 


14 




0 


10 


14 


I^eading Assignments ' 


15 


^ 18 


16 


14 - 


16 


Resource Persons ' 


16 


.13 ' 


17 • 


18 


12 


Lecture 


17 


17 ' ; 


18 


15 


18 


Re^Uatlo;^^^ "\ 

' • ' . '■.■■^ 




15 


11 


- 17 • 


17 



\ 

> 



-ftural Teachers. , The rahktngs of Instructional techniques In 
Tabl^ 4 Indicates that Supervised Work Experience was ranked number 
one by rural teachers In the contenj area^ of Problem-Solving, Inter- 
personal Relations, and Job-Related Expectations. 

Fo\the rural teachers only one teaching strategy, Demonstrations, 
was ranked ii the top five for aid content areas! Two teaching strate- 
gles. Individualized Projects and Probljem-Sol ving, were ranked in the 
.-y top five for 511 content areas except Interpersonal*^ Relations . Super- 
• \ ^ised Work Experience was ranked in the top five for all content areas 
extrept Personal Work Attitudes. Grouo Di scusstafT was ranked in the 
" ^ ['ye to te^ch Interpersonal Belations, Communication, and Pl^rsonal 

' " . Work Attitudes. • " .. * " ' 

^ Summary 

^.The^21 occupational syrviAl skills were grouped into five content 
- a/'eas to determine whMch initructf^nal techniques teacher^ would be 
most like^ to use^to teach that consent area. Th.e five work skill 
content arenas were: PVobl em-Sol vi/g. Interpersonal Relations, Communi- 
cation, Job-Rel^d Expectations, [and Personal Work Attitudes . The 
different rankings indicate that tW^ontent area did have an effect 
ou Which instructional tiechniques were selected. For example, the 
insil^ructional technique (Field Trip) was ranked high by ruraTteachers 
in only one content area (Job-Related Experiences). 

In general, rural and urban teachers ranked student-oriented 
ins^uctional techniques high and teacher-oriented Instructional tech- 
niques low. Although rankings of techniques were different for each 
.occupational sur.\»ival skill area, certain techniques such as' Group . 
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TABLE 4 

RANK ORDER OF INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES FOR EACH OCCUPATIONAL SURVIVAL SKILL AREA 

FOR URBAN AND RURAL TEACHERS 



Instructional Technique 



Group Discussion 

Problem Solving 

Demonstrations 

Supervised Work 
Experience 

Lab Experiences 

Simulations 

Indl vidua 1 1 zed 
Projects 

Roleplay, Skits 

Case Situations 

Programmed Instruction 

Field Trips 

Sel f ^val uatlon 

Drill-Practice 

Interviews 

Reading Assignments 

Resource Persons 

Recitation 

Lecture 



Problem 
Sol ving 
(n = 69) 

Urban Rural 
(n'=44) (n*25) 



Interpersonal 
Relations 
(n = >4) 

Urban Rural 
(n-38) (n»36) 



1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



6 
5 

3 

1 

8 
7 

2 
11 
. 4 
13 
10 

9 
12 
16 
14 ■ 
15 
18 
17 



1 

3 
6 

2 

12 
5 

11 
4 
9 

14 
7 
8 

16 
10 
17 

a 

15 
18 



2' 

9 

5 

1 

6 
7 

11 

4 

3 
16 
»9 
12 
13 
10 
18 
14 
15 
17 



ComniiTr^katlon 

(n « 79) 

Urban Rural 
(n-37) (n-42) 



Personal Work 
Attitudes 
(n - 81) 

Urban Rural 
(n»45) (n-36) 



1 
5 
4 

7 
10 

3 

8 
2 
9 

13 

12 

14 
.15 
6 

17 

1.4 

11. 
1^; 



1 

4 

2 

5 
9 
6 

3 
10 

7 
16 
11 
12 
14 

8 
15 
17 
13 
18 
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1 


1- 


2 ' 


6 


2 


4 


1 


4 


7 


5 


3 


5 


4 




A 
H 


1 
1 


1 1 


s 


11 


q 


9 


1 0 


B 
u 


0 

o 


3 


2 


6 


2 


1 0 




1 U 


1 1 


5 


7 


9 


7. 


14 


17 


14 


13 


12 


9 


8 


3 


6 


3 


7 


14 


16 


18 


16 


10 


8 




12. 


15 


15 


13 


>15 


16 


13 


14 


13 


12 


18 


16 


Is 


18 


17 


15 


17 


17 



Job Related 
Expectations 
(n = 81) 

Urban Rural 
(n=48) (n=33) 



SO 



t 

Discussion, Problem^Sol vlng and Supervised Work Experience were ranked 
most frequently in the top five categories, while Lecture and Recitation 
were most frequently ranked low. These two instructional techniques ' 
allow for very little, if any, group interaction. Both urban and rural 
teachers favored instructional techniques which allowed for, and en- 
couraged, student participation and interaction. 

Supervised Work Experience was ranked in t^e top five teaching 
strategies by all teachers. The rural teadiers ranked Superviseti Work 
Experience first for teaching Problem-Solving, Interpersonal Rerfations 
and Job-Related Skills. All teachers appeared to recognize the im- 
portance of student work experience. Cooperative work experience pro- 
grams at the high school level should be expanded to provide more 
students with»-the opportunity to work. ^ 

Teachers responded to the opinionnaire in terms of the instruc- 
tional'techniques they would be most likely to use. The findings do 
not indicate which techniques teachers are actually using. If teachers 
are in fact using the high-ranked techniques, curriculum implementation 
problems will not be as great. 

The findings of this study have implications for pre-service dn4 
inservice teacher education programs. Because group discussion was 
most frequently selected as a technique teachers would use, it Is 
important that t^schers be able to lead Effective group discussions. 
To initiate discussion. teachers should be able to materials such 
as films, fillnstri|ps, case situations and related readings. 

The problem-solving techniques was also ranked high by teachers. 
Again, audio-visUal materials as well as case situations, games and' 



simulations can be used effectively to help students develop their 
problem solving abilities. 

It Is recommended that the developers of curriculum materials 
for teaching topics relating to occupational survival skll Is assemt/le 
and' develop materials which will utilize Instructional tech^ques 
which actively Involve the students. Instructional techniques which . 
were ranked high by the teachers actively Involved the students In 
the learning process while those ranked low tended to be Instructional 
•techniques where students are al lowed 't(/ be passive and unlnvolved. 

In most schools, vocational education programs do an adequate' 
job of preparing students for tfie technical aspects of specific occu- 
pations. However, teachers may neglect teaching essential work skills 
which are Important to "surviving" in an occupation. If topics such 
as Interpersonal relations are taught in a vocat'knal education program, 
they are usually very elementary and are taught out of context from 
the real world of work. Consequefttlyv young workers may spem^ much 
time early in their careers becoming knowledgeable about these occu- 
pational survival sHcjns. ' , 

The teaching Qf occupational survival skills to high school students 
before t^ey enter the work force will orient them to basic aspects of 
work which they will encounter 1n their occupations. These aspects of 
work may be as Important, or even more important, than the technical 
aspects of work. 
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DIFFEREI^CES IN STUDENTS' ATTAINMENT OF 
OCCUPATIONAL SURVIVAL SKILLS AND CAREER ATTITUDE MATURITY 



by . ■ ' 



James A. Leach 



, Work is a fundamental effort of life for individuals /in our" 
society. For most people, this effgrt results in paid employment/ 
Work will remain a very significant factor in the lives of indi- 
viduals despite changing worker attitudes, changing economic and 
societal demands, and efforts designed to humanize and>edesign it. 
People not only have to work, in most cases, for economic survival, 
but also pursue work as the vehicle for their own fulfillment. 

In a studj^ designed to examine what has happened to work 
in America during the present century. Levitarr Jl973) concluded that 
although there have been f*r reaching changes occurring in work and 
its meaning for individuals . there is no foreseeable end to work, no 
■crisis of discontented workers, or no sweeping humanlzation of jobs 
on the horizon. The need for individuals to prepare themselve^" for 
wofrk will continue to manifest itse.K into the future. 

Part of the. responsibility for prepari ng individual s for work 
rests witH the school.. Many writers hav^ recognlzfed the interdepen- 
dence that exists between the school and society. Changes In the 
social and economic structures lead to coijcomitant changes In the 
educational structure. Feinberg an\i Rosemont (1975) suggested that 
education Involves the transmission of cultural norms and values ^ 
and the training Jf students to take their place In society. " lit this 
way. the sthoo] relnfor^ the Images' that are dominant In society, 



students learn habits that are essential the maintenance of indus- 
trial ^society. Characteristfcs such as punctuality, dependability, 
and loyalty are emphasized either direUly or indirectly by the 
schools. In many respects, the school serves to bridge the gap ^ 
which exists between the private life of the family and the public 

» work of the society. ' , 

In recent years, concern has been exprrf*3ed that the education^il 
system may not be preparing students adequately for worsting in society. 
Pierce ( 1973) maintained that the school does riot provide either job ' 
skills or coping skills that enable persons to lead satisfying, self- 
confident lives. Data from a study designed to determine the key 
variables associated with students obtaining and maintaining a job 
after training (Associates for Research in Behavior, Inc., 1973) 
indicated that beyond adeqjjate skill levels a#rd placement opportunities, 
students need to deyeldp certain attitudes, perceptions ,\and motiv- 
ations regarding employment. 

Contemporary emphases upon career'education and career develo^)ment 

, suggest that individuals formulate and develop attitudes towird work 
during their early years in the home and school which' axe critical %o 
later Successful perfonmance on the job. Kazanas' (1974) summarized 
the career education movement as beirig based upon the idea that students • 
must be given the opportunity to develop positive attitudes toward work 
within a chosen career. The -same point of view was taken by Calhoun ' ^ 
and Finch (1976) when they wrote "career education focuses on broad 
self-realization," social responsib11fty,'and affective value components" 

(p.s). ., , : ■ . : , j.^ 
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Despite the apparent concern for teaching affective responses 
toward work, a limited amount of curriculum material Is avallabl-e to 
teachers and students which offers students an opiportunlty to develop 
positive attitudes, perceptions, and motivations toward work. For 
the most part, educational and training efforts'have been directed 
toward the measurement and improvement of skill development. To 
attempt to ensure that educational programs concerning work are ful- 
filling Individual stjudent needs and preparing successful and satis- 
fled workers, educators must be concerned about the attitudes, 
perceptions, and m(^vat1ons of students toward work. These attrl- 
butes appear to be Important factors in the student^s orientation 
to work. Job satisfaction, and job production. The extent to which 
curr^lcul urn materials 1 nfl uence and affect students' attitudes, 
perceptions, and motivations toy/ard employmefnt needs to be Investl- 
gated. * ' 

Problem of the Study ^ 

The essence of occupational survival for the individual Is the 
attainment of skills necessary to maintain an occupation which may 
lead to a meaningful, satisfying, and productive working career. The 
development of attitudes, perceptions^ and motivations toward various 
aspects af work may be the. Initial step which students need to take 
th order for them to achieve occupati'onal competence. Pilot t^in^ 
and initial fi^ld ' testing. of the Occupational Survival Skills curri- 
culum materials in selected Illinois l>lgh schocjs during 1975-76 
Indicated a favorable acceptance by both teachers and students. How- 
ever, no attempt was made to- determine the influences of the curriculum 

4 
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materials on students' attainment of occupational survival skills or 
on their attitudes, perception^, and motWattons toward work.. 

Curriculum materials and teaching methods that purport to help 
prepare students for work need t6 be evaluated regarding their effec- 
tiveness and usefulness for particular groups of students. It is 
unlikely that all curriculunK materials will have the same appropriateness 
for all types of students. ^ 

To provide useful and practical information, evaluation of work- 
oriented curriculum materials must be broader than the narrow concept 
of measurement of progress toward specified objectives. Characteristics 
of the learning environment, characteristics of the learners, and the 
interaction of students and teachers within that learning enylrenment' 
ne^d to be described. Measurement and prediction are useful in the 

» 

evaluation of curriculum materials, but description and interpretation 
should' al so* be primary concerns. To be of practical value, an evalua- 
tion of curriculum materials mhst describe where and how the materials, 
are utilized^ advantages and disadvantages of the materials as seen by 
those involved directly; and how students' knowledge of the content of 
the curriculum materials and their attitudes toward employment are 
a f fected. 

1 

The curriculum materials. Methods and Materials for Teaching 

Occupational Survival Skills (OSS),' were designed to offer high school 

.students an opportunity to develop skills applicable to a wide range 

of jobs in the. work world and to develop attitudes, perceptions, dnd 
« t, 
motivations toward work. 

The primary purpose of this study was to explore, to describe. 
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and to interpret the influences of' the Occupational Survival Skills 
^ Modules, after f 1 fteen week perioci', on selected Cooperative Office ' 
Occupations (COO), Special N«^ds (s/condary Work Experience Program - 
SWKpT, and Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) students' 
attainment of occupational survival skills and attitudes toward employ-^ 
ment. Additional purposes were Xo assess; 1) the effects of amount 
of exposure to the OSS Mod^ulfs on students' attainment of occupational 
survival skills and their attitudes toward employment, 2) the relation- 
ships between attainment of occupational survival skills and attitudes 
,toward employment, 3) the relationships between the variables of sex, 
amount of work experience, socioeconomic status, work plans, and 
educational plans, and students' attainment of occupational survival 
skills and their attitudes toward employment, and 4) the differences 
in students' and teachers' opinions of the usefulness and effectiveness 
of the OSS Modules, 

« 

Method 

Sample . Students from Cooperative Office Occupations (COO),- 
minimally mentally impaired students enrolled In a Secondary Work 
Experience Program (SWEP), and Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) trainees were selected for the study. These student groups- 
appeared to partially represent the broc^d spectrum of students who 
are enrolled in the multitude of educational programs that include 
a formal work experience component. That is, students were sele.cted 
from the Special Needs'popul atlbn , economically disadvantaged students 
were selected, and students from a regular cooperative vocational 
education program w^re selected. 
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One hundred and thirteen students In grades eleven and twelve 
from high schools In the State of nilnois were subjects for this 
study (54 COO. 22 SWEP. and 37 CETA). Students were selected as 
participants in this study as Intact classroom groups In a non-random 
manner. The classes were selected on the basis of an expressed 
desire to participate in the study by the teachers. General 1 zabi 1 1 ty 
is limited to student populations with similar characteristics. 

Instrumentation. The Occupational Survival Skil ls Information 

\^ -• ' ' ' 

Test (OSSIT) was developed as part of this study to obtain a meas>-e 
of the students' attainment of occupational survival skills (Leach, 

The Career Maturity Inventory-Attitude Scale (CM! AS) was 
used to measure student attitudes toward employment (Crites, 1973). 

Test items in the OSSIT, designed to assess the students' attain-" 
ment of occupational survival skills, were formulated a't the knowledge, 
comprehension, application, and analysis levels of the cognitive domain 
°^ Taxonomy of Educational Objectives (Bloom. 1956). An ext:ess 
number of items was developed at each of XMq four levels of cognitive 
learning for each of the Occupational Survival Skills topics. A panel 

on curriculum developers) then selected 
the four items per cell they judged to be most applicable. This 
procedure was used to help ensure content validity. 

Prior to the pilot test of the OSSIT. the reading level of \he 
instrument was adjusted downward to approximately the sixth grade 
reading level. The Dale-Chall formula fir predicting readability 
(1848) was used tot establish a reading level for the instrument. 
Kuder-Richardson Formula 21 internal consistency estimates were 
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calculated from test data to establUh reliability of the' instrument. 
Test data were collected from the three program groups In the study 
separately and jointly. Results are shown in Table 1. 

*' . TABLE 1 

INTERNAL CONSISTENCY ESTIMATES ON THE 
OCCUPATIONAL SURVIVAL SKILLS INFORMATION TEST • 



Program Group , 


n 


Internal Consistency Estimates 


1 

Cooperative Office Occupations 


54 


.84 


Special Needs 


22 


. .72 


CETA 


37 


.86 


f 

Al 1 groups combined 


113 


.87 



Pilot test data were 'used to perform an item analysis on the OSSIT 
to determine the fifty- four itefhs to be included in the reduced version 
of the instrument used in the study. A matrix of student responses to 
each item by fifths was utilized to determine the frequency of status 
within each fifth who answered each alternative and who omitted the 
item. This information was helpful in pointing*^utj wha-t distractors, 
or incorrect al ternati ves .•'were not successful because: a) they were 
not plausible answers and few or no students chose the al tentative , or 
b) too many students especially students in the top fifths of the dis- 
tribution, chose , the Incorrect alternative instead of the porrect response. 
For the most part, Items were selected that res'ulted in students in the 

« 

top fifths answering the correct response more frequently than students 
in the lower fifths and students in the" lower fifths answering the 

a > 
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incorrect alternative more frequently than students in the top fifths. 
A few items that performed poorly statistically were revised and re- 
tained in the instrument because the items were considered to add to 
the v</jfdity of the instrument. The maxinum score for the OSSIT was 54 

Career Maturity Ifnventory-Att'i tude Scale (CMIAS) (Crites, 
1973) was used to assess students' vocational aTtiti/de maturity. The 
attitude scale is comprised of f i f^y descriptive items Including the 
following concepts: Involvement in the choice process, orientation 
toward work, independence in decision making, preference for career 
choice factors, and conceptions of the choice process. Students 
indicate their agreement or disagreement by answering true or false 
to each statement. A vocational attitude maturity score is derived 
for each student by totaling the r\umber of responses made which are 
in agreement with those responses made by the criterion group from 
which the scoring key was developed. 

Content validity is evidenced i)y the selection of items which 
embody all of the" concepts listed above. These items and the corKepts 
on ■which they were based were dedjuced explicitly from the central con- 
cepts in career development theory. 

The CMIAS is useful in eval uati ng Jhe putcomes of career education 
and other didactic programs and Ipterventive experiences (Crites. 1973). 
According to Crites (1973). individuals who are mature in their atti- 
tudes also tend to be more successful on the job (r = .19. p < .05) 
(Cox, 1968) where the latter was a composite crivterion of: 1) extent 
to which the job was related to previous trrttving, 2) jDb 'satisfaction. 
3) a worker's certainty that h.i^ job was best for him. 4) job earnings. 
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and 5) job stability. As predicted in career development theory, then, 
^he CMIAS as a measure of one aspect of career maturity is related to 
the outcomes of coping with the problems of preparing for' and progres- 
sing in the world of work (Crites, 1973). The maximum score for the 
CMIAS was 50. 

Qualitative data were collected throughout the study by obser- 
vatibn of and interviews with participants. These data were used 

^ to supplement, vj^rify, or further explain quantitative data collect- 
ed. Two opinionnaires were developed to gather information concern- 
ing the opinions of teachers and students regarding the usefulness 
and .effectiveness of the OSS modules. 

PXPA^A- After completion of the testingi data were 
collected and analyzed to determine th6 differences in attainment of 
occupational survival skills and differences in career attitude 
maturity among^rogram groups and among subgroups varying in sex, 
socioeconomic status, amount of work experience, work plans, and 
educational plans. These variabiles were selected for analysis 
be7:ause they appear to impact on success in the work world. 

Mean scores and standard deviations on the OSSIT and GMIAS were 
computed for groups gf students enrolled in COO, SWEP, AND CETA pro- 
grams and for subgroups varying in seXy socioeconomic status, amounts 
of work experience, work plans, and educational plans as well as sub- 
groups varyi^ig^in' amount of exposure to the OSS Modules. A series 

'of one-way analyses of varianc'es fol lowed ly the Duncan (1955) 
multiple comparison tesi ware conducted to determine the effects of 
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the OSS IT. 



proqram group membership, amount of exposure to the OSS Modules, and 
the variables of sex, socioeconomic status, amount of work experience, 
work plans, and educational plans. 

rindinijs. Table 1 shows the inean scores on the OSSIT and the 
CMIAS by program group and instructional method. Regarding the 
effect of program group membership on the attainment of occupational 
survival skills, significant differences (p <^ .01) in mean scores 
on the OSSIT were obtained among the program groups. The CETA 
students obtained the highest mean scope, followed by the COO 
students. The SWEP students obtained the lowest mean score on 

Regarding the effect of program group membership on attitudes 
toward employment, the SWEP students obtained a significantly lower 
inean score (p^ .05) on the CMIAS than both the COO and CETA students. 
However, the difference between mean scores for COO and CETA students 
was not significant. 

An analysis of the effect of'exposure to. the OSS Modules on the' 

attainment of occupational survival ski 1 1 ^ indicated that students 

from all three program groups who were exposed to the OSS Modules 

(were taught all or any of the sessions within the OSS Modules) 

obtained significantly higher mean scores (P^.05) on the OSSIT 

than did those students who were not exposed to the OSS Modules. 

However, the amount of exposure to the OSS Modules, whether taught 

all of the sessions from the OSS Modules or taught- only those sessions 

selected by their teachers, did not have a significant effect on 

t 

the mean scores obtained on the OSSIT by any of the three program 
groups. 
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Table 1, Mean Scores on OSSIT and CMIAS by Program Group and Instructional Method' 



Program Group 



Cooperative Office 
♦Occupations 

Special Needs 

CETA 

Total Instructional 
Method 

Grand Mean 
OSSIT 
CMIAS 



taught all the 
OSS Modules ^ 

OSSIT CMIAS 



25.17 36.78 

1 4. 40 22 . 80 

35.42 36.67 

26.80 33.25 



25.43 
33.88 



Instructi 



i ona-f^ 



Method 



taught only those 
sessions from the 
OSS Modules selected 
by their teachers 

.OSSIT CMIAS 



26.47 36.00 

20.17 27.50 

27.20 ^35.10 

25.60 , 34.20 



not t#iugh't 
any of the 
OSS Modules 



19.76 36.82 

16.83 22.83 
,31.27 35.67 

23.84 34.16 . 



Total Pro- 
gram Group ■ 



OSSIT CMIAS OSSIT CMIAS 



23.93 36.52 
18.91 24.09 
31.51 35.84 
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The effect of exposure to the OSS Modules on, students' attitudes 
toward employment measured by pcores on the CMlAS'was not. signi- 
ficant for any of the prA[jram groups. An analysis of the relation- 
ship between scores obtained on the OSSIT and on the CMIAS by all 
students participating in the study resulted in a correlation co- 

V 

efficient of .506 (p<r-05). Positive correlation .coefficients 
(P ^ .02) were obtained for scores by program grpup (.335 for 
COO, .617 for SWEP, and .595 for CETA) and exposure to the OSS 
Modules (.632 for those taught all of^The OSS Modules, .478 for 
those taught only sessions selected by their teachers- and .395 
for students not taught any of the OSS Modules). 

Significant differences in mean scores on the OSSIT were found 
between students with di fferent amounts of work experience (P .01), 
different work plans (p<.01), and different educational plans 
(P*c-05). Hdwevef, significant differences were not found between 
males and females or between students from different socioeconom'ic 
levels. ^ 

Table 2 shows mean scores and standard deviations on the OSSIT 
and CMIAS for students by amount of work experience. 



Table 2. Mean Score and Standard Deviation on OS^IT and 'CMIAS 
by Work Experience. 



' ~' ' ' ■ "^5S?Tr \ CMIAS 

^^-Ck_|x£erjence _n f ^ 

#ever been employed .4 03.54 21.75 lj.44 27.25 8.66 

employed part-time only 54 47.79 23.85 8.57 33.19 7.29 

employed part-time during 
the school year but ful 1- 

time during the sumti)er 27 23.89 22.26 . 8.64 33.96 6.93 
employed full -time for 

'iKDre than a summer 27 23.89. -32.63 9:52 36.04 5.69 

no response ] 00.88 - 

. 100.00 25.43 9.69 33.88 " 6.99 



/ 

Only four students participating in the study had never been employed, 
These students obtained the lowest mean scores on both the OSSIT and the 

respoading Indicated that they 
had been employed part-time .only or part-time during the school year but 
full time during the sunmer. The differences in mean scores obtained 
on the OSSIT (1.59) and on the CMIAS (00.77). for these students were 
very small. However, mean scores obtained ^by those students indicating 
that they have been employed full-time for more than a summer were • 
considerably higher than those obtained by any other group. These 
students obtained a mean score on the OSSIT that was 8.78 points higher 

r ■ 

than any other group and a mean score on the CMIAS that was 2-. 08 
points, higher than any other group. 
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Mean scores and standard dev.iatipns on the OSSIT AND CMIAS 
by students' work plans are presented In Table 3. 

Al though' there were only three students who indicated they do 
not plan to work for pay, these students obtained a mean score on 
the OSSIT that was 14.51 poiiTts higher thao any of the groups who 
plan to work for. pay and a mean score on the CMIAS. that was 4.8? • ' 

points higher than any of the groups who plan to work for pay. 
Table 3. Mean ^core and Standard Deviation on OSSIT and Cf^IAS by Work Plans 



Wo rk Plans 

do not plan to work 
for pay 

plan to work at any 
job available 

plan to work at a 
job for which trained 

plan to work at a job 
different from that 
for which trained 

no response 

Total 

Those students who plan to work at a job for which trained obtained 
a mean score on the OSSIT that was 1.82 points greater than th^t obtained^ 
by students indicating they plan to work at a job different from th^t for . 
which trained and 5.67 points greater than thaj; gbtainied by students who 
plan to work at any job- available. Those students who plan t9 work at a 
job for which trained also obtained a mean score on the CMIAS that was 
2.50' points-greater than that ob'ftiinied by students indicating they plan j\ 
to work at a job different -from that fpr which trained and 8.39 points 
greater th^n that obtained by students who plan to work at any job 
available. v ' 
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% 



03SIT 
X S 



^ CMIAS 



02.65 41.00 9.54 40.33 T.19 



17 



15.04 20.82 6.56 27.12 7.7 



76 • 67.26 26.49 9.63 35.51 5.8 



12 10.62 24.67 10.05 ' 32.92 6.2 
5 04.42 

113 100.00 25.43 9.69 33.88 6.99 



.Mean scores and staadard deviations on the OSS IT and the CMIAS 
by educational plans of students participating in the study are shown 



in Table 4 



Table .4. Mean Score and Standard Deviation on OSSIT and CMIAS Bv 
Educational Plans. ' ^ 



E ducational Plan s n % x s -^^^^^ 



no plans for further 

29 25.66 23.69 8.73 31.21 6.13 

plan to, attend a com- 
munity college or tech- j 
nical school for one or 

two years ^ 55 48,67 27.87 9.92 36.22 6.16 

plan to attend a four 

year college or univer- . ^ - 

''^^ 18 15.93 25.75 10.33 35.39 6.08 

plan to join the miU- 

tary for training 6 05.31 18.67 2.73 28.00 6.32 

other plans for further 

3 02.65 15.33 ,4.16 24.67 10.97 
no response 2 01.77 

113 100.00 25.43 9.69 33.88 6.99 



Approximately two-thirds of the students (65%) plan to continue 
their formal education. Of these stVi(ients. those. who plan to attend a 
community college or technical school for one or two years obtained 
the highest mean scores on both the OSSIT and the CMIAS of any of the 
groups. Those students who plan to attend a four college or university 
also obtained mean scores on the OSSIT and CMIAS that were higher than 
those obtained by students who have no plans for fuVther education. 
Approximately one-fourth of the students have no plans for further 
education. These students obtained mean scores on the OSSIT and the 
CMIAS that were higher than those students planning to join the 
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military for training or who had, other plans for further education. 

Table 5 shows the mean score and standard deviation on the OSSIT 
and the CMIAS by sex. 

Table 5. Mean Score and Standard Deviation on OSSIT- and CMIAS b^ Sex. 



OSSIT CMIAS 



Sex 


n . 










S_ 




S 


male 




27 


.43 


23. 


52 


8.57 


29.16 


6.58 


f ema 1 e 

# 


82 


72 




26. 


16 


10.03 


35.66 


6.31 


Total 


113 


100 


.00 


25. 


43 


9.69 


33.88 


6.99 



Approximately. 73% of the students participating in the study were 
female. The mean score obtained by females on the OSSIT was 2.64 points 
'higher than that for males. Females obtained a mean score on the CMIAS 
that was 6.50 points' higher trtan that for males. 

-■Table 6 presents means and standard deviations on the OSSIT and 
the CMIAS by socioecoi^omic status. 

In this study, only slight differences in mean scores were obtain- 
ed on both the OSSIT and the QMIAS between students grouped by sQcio- 
economic status , as/ measured by occupation of head of household. Those 
students whose heads of households are semi-skilled workersoobtained 
the highest inean score on the OSSIT (28.44). The lowest mean score 
on the OSSIT (22.41) was obtained^y those students whose heads of 
households are sales workers. The highest mean score on the CMIAS 
(36.43) was obtained by students whose heads of households are 
clerical workers. Those students whose heads of households are 
laborers or unskilled worker^btained the lowest mean^score (31.88) 
on the gMIAS.^ 

« 
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Table 6. Mean Score and Standard Devlatloh on OSSIT and^CMIAS by 
5pcioecononnc Status as Measured by Occupation of Head 
of Household. 



(Occupation of Head 

of HniiCPhnlH^ 

Of HcusppM 

yt uicbb lUild 1 or LGCD- 

nical worker 


n 


X 


X 


\ 

OSSIT 

S 




X/ 


CM I AS 

S 


11 


09.73 


24 


.73 


10.44 


35 


.45 


5.Q7 


manager 


16 


14.16 


24 


.00 


8.59 


33 


.38 


7.92 


Sa 1p*i . u/nK*kpr» 


y 


07.96 


22, 


,44 


6.82 


34 


.22 


6.12 


c 1 en Ld 1 worker 


7 


06.19 


26. 


.57 


9.62 


36 


.43 


8.28 


craftsman or foreman 


\ 15 


13.29 


24. 


60 


11.17 


35, 


.40 


6.64 


semi -ski 1 led worker 


i 18 


15.93 


28. 


44 


13.05 


3^3, 


,17 


8.39 


service worker 


13 


11.50 


25. 


46 


4.70 


35. 


,00 


5.20 


laborer or unski 1 led 
worfc^r 


17 


15.04 


36. 


94 


10.00 


31. 


88 


6.94 


no response 


7 


06.19 














To ta 1 f 


113 
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Differences of opinions regartfinq the usefulness and effect- ■ 
iveness of the OSS Modules were found to exist among the three 
program groups. As evidenced by both written and verbal response- 
es, the CtTA students ^d teacher react^Jd most favorably of the 
three program groups to the usefulness and effectiveness of the 
OSS Modules. I • 

In tjeneral , the Special Needs students (SWEP) and teacher re- 
acted less favorably to the, OSS Modules than did the CETA students 
and teacher. The Special Needs teacher expressed concern that the 
OSS Modules, 'in their present form are too difficult for Special 
Needs students. Difficulties with the reading level and with 
transfer of concepts to practical usage were the twQ most apparent 
problems for Social Needs students. 

The Cooperative Office Occupations (C(?0) students and teacher 
offered the least favorable reaction of the three program groups to 
the usefulness and effectiveness of the OSS Modules. In general, 
the teacher and students agreed during discussions with the invest- 
igator that learning occupational survival skills is important; 
However, the major reaction of the COO students .aqji teacher center- 
ed on the concern of inadequate time to learn both occupational 
survival skills and necessary technical office skills as the Office 
Occupations program is conducted currently. 
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ntscusslon and Conclusions ^ . \ • . 

Results of this study indicatlfd significant differences in attain- 

nient of occupational survival skills and maturity of attitudes toward 

employment among the three program groups. 

Conclusions made from this study are based on the use of the OSS 

Modules with selected high< school students. General izabil i ty is limited 

to student populations wiff^ similar characteristics. 

Performance gn OSSIT by Program Group . On the basis of their 

previous academic record, it was predicted that the CETA students- 

would score significantly lower than both the SWEP and COO students 
^rT^e OSSIT and that the COO students would score significantly 

higher on the OSSIT than the other two program groups. In fact.- CETA 

students scores significantly (p < .05) higher than the other program 

groups, and the SWEP students scored sfgni fi cantly (p < .05) lowe/. 

^- CETA - -Two explanations for the performance of the CETA students 
are suggested. First, the assumption made by the investigator at the 
outset of the study that the CETA students were not as academically able 
as either the COO op SWEP students appears to have been erroneous. 
Based on classroom observations, discussions with students, and responses 
to questions on the student opinionnai re , the CETA students who parti- 
cipated in this study seemed ^ be the most motivated to learn occupa- 
tional survival skills of the three program groups. Motivation for 
learning occupational survival skills may require more of a job orientation 
than an academic orientation. Much of thts apparent motivation may have 
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re-Sulted from t\)i^ perceived relevance of tlie^ :ontent Included In the. 
0\S Mod^Ves to the CETA students as evidenced by the'lr responses to 
questions qg the. student oplnlonn^ii re and by statements made to the 
investigator during Interviews. 

Second, the relationship between the CETA students who were ex- 
posed *to the OSS Modules and their tecfcher was an extraordinary one. ^ 
Puring classroom observations, It was apparent to the investigator 
that the teacher had developed a rapport with the students which 
helped enable hin^ to capitalize on the student motivation to learn 
occupational survival skills. 

The performance qf the CETA program group on the OSSIT and the 
perceived relevance of learning occupational survival skills suggest 
that the OSS Modules can be both useful to, and effective Jhr ^ CETA 
students. 

2, Cooperative Office Occupat1ons- -A discrepancy existed between 
the responses to questions on the student opinionnaire and much of 
the information . col 1 ected through discussions between the investigator 
and students. Data from the student opinionnaire indicated the COO 
students did not perceive the OSS Modules as being relevant and indi- 
cated an apparent lack of motivation to learn occupational survival 
skills. However, statements made to the investigator during interviews 

r 

and dIscusUons with students Indicated a perceived releyance and 
motivation for learning occupational survival skills. 

}^ factor. that might explain the performance of the COO students 
on the OSSIT, and may help to explain the discrepancy between the 
quantitative and .qualitative data, was a lack of adequate time to 
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learn occupational survival skills: Unlike the formal classroom ex- 

periences of the CtTA and SWEP students, which were designed to include 

\ • > 

the teaching of topics like occupational survival skilK, the COO class 

time was desNjqned to^be directed toward the development if specific, 
technical office skills. As evidenced by both written/Ind verbal 
re'sponses, the COO students tended to view the learning of occupational 
survival skills as being accomplished at the expense of learning neces- 
sary technical office skills. ^ 

Overall,, these studen'ts tended to pTace secondary importance on 
learning occupational surv^ival skills. During discussions with COO 
students, the notion that employment would result from the attainment 
of office skills, not occupational survival skills, was prominent. 
To a lesser degree, these feelings were expressed by the teacher in 
response to questions on the teacher opinionnaire. This notion of 
secondary importance may have contributed to the apparent lack of 
motivation by the COO students to learn occupational survival skills. 

Given a limited amount of time, both the teacher and students 
were forced to place primary emphasis on either learning specific • 
office skills or learning occupational survival skills. The findincjs 
suggest that learning occupational survival skills was perceived as 
having secondary relevance and may have resulted in less motivation 
by bo^h the teacher and students. ^ 

In ordeY for the OSS Modules to be used effectively by COO stu- 
dents and teachers, it appears that a feeling of acceptance and enthusiasm 
for learning occupational survival skills must first be generated. From 
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this study, i| seems apparent t'hat acceptance and enthusiasm for the 
OSS Modules /annot be expected if adequate time Is not available to 
.teach bot^T office skills and occupational survival skills. These 
findings suggest that to be accepted by teachers and students in any 
vocationafl program, occupational survival skills must ilbt be viewed 
as d set of skflls that can be learned only at the expense of not 
learning technical skills. 

3. Special Needs (SWEP) -Prior to the study, the Investigator 
did not have clear expectations regarding how the SWEP students would 
react to learning occupational survival skills, or how they would 
perform on the OSSIT. Results indicated that the SWEP program group 
obtained a significantly lower (p < .05) mean score on the OSSIT than 
both the CETA and COO students. 

Responses to questions on the student opinionnaire tended to 
indicate a lack of perceived relevance and motivation to learn oc«u- 
pational survival skills. However, the perception of the relevance' 
of learning occupational survival skills was m'ade apparent to the 
Investigator by both the students and teacher during classroom obser- 
vations and discussions. These observations and discussions suggest 
that the poor performance on the OSSIT by the SWEP program g.roup did 
not result from a lack of motivation to learn occupational survival 
skills. This conclusion is supported by the fact that the student 
oplnionnair^ata indicated that the SWEP students were more highly 
motivated to learn occupational survival skills than the COO students 
but scored significantly lower (p <.05) on t^e OSSIT. 

These findings suggest that one possible explanation for the 
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performance of the SWEP ??'tudents. on the OSSIT lies with. the difficulty 
of the OSS Modules. Although certain students made it clear that they 
felt that the Modules were not too/difficult for them, it became 
apparent to the Investigator and to tti^e 'teacher that these students 
were having difficulty with. the reading level of the Modules and with ■ 
transferring concepts included in the Modules to their work world. 
Responding to written questions on the OSSIT regarding occupational 
survival skills was also a difficult task for these students to per- 
fonn. A verbal test regarding occupational survival skills might be 
more appropriate for some SWEP students. 

From this study, it may be concluded that the OSS Modules, in 
their present fomia.t, may not be appropriate for a majority of SWEP 
"students of the type represented in this study (Minimally Mentally 
Impaired). Teaching occupational survival skills to SWEP^tudents of 
this type appears to be relevant to their needs and aspirations for 
success at work. However. The SWEP teachers may be able to adapt the 
OSS Modules, taking into consideration the special characteristics of 
their students, to achieve greater results from occupational survival 
skills materials. 

Performance on OSSIT by Amount of E xposure to the OSS Modules. 

■ ■ - . ^ 

Prior to conducting the study, the prediction was made that attainment 
of occupational survival skills as measured by scores on the QSSIT, 
would be greater for groups who had more exposure to the OSS Modules. 
Students who were taught all or some sessions of the OSS Modules did 
obtain significantly higher (p^r -05) mean scores on the OSSIT than 
students who were not taught the OSS Modules. However, of those taught 
the OSS Module^, the resu-Vts indicated that amount of exposure to the 

t 
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OSS Modules (number of sessions taught) did not have a significant 
effect'tn scores on the OSSIT/ 

An absolVite and clear-cut distinction ^letween teaching all or 
some of the OSS Motiules was not apparent to the- investigator or the 
teachers participating in the study. The only common distinctions 
made were that those students who were taught some sessions of the 
OSS Moctules were taught at least one session from each of the nine 
OSS Modules, and that those students taught all of the OSS Modules 
were taught all of the sessions from each of the OSS Modules. Dis- 
cussions w.ith the teachers indicated that those sessions perceived 
by teachers as being wel 1 -recei ved by students, as having 'forked 
well," as being most important, or as fitting in well with other 
classroom activities were used with both groups of students. 

The findings of this study seem to support the conclusion that 
attainment of occupational survival skills is greater for students 
who are taught the OSS Modules. For the most iwt, however, the 
attainment of occupationa.1 survival skills is accomplished equally 
as well by students who are taught all of the OSS Modules and students 
who are taught teacher selected sessions from the OSS Modules in a 
supplementary manner with other curriculum maieri«ls and classroom 
activities. " 

Given a choice, te^ichers selected sessions from the OSS Modules 
that they thought students would enjoy. Those sessions selected for 
use dealt with topics that were not covered adequately by other curri- 
culum material s . Curriculum materials that are perceived as being 
relevant, enjoyable to students, and deal with topics not covered 
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adequately ^by other curricul urn' material s would seemingly be selected ^ 
for ||je b^ most teacheVs. 

Apparent Benefit to Program Group . In this study an attempt was 
made to determine which progrlam group derived the most benefit from 
being taught occupational survival skilfls. For this study, benefit 
was '(defined as differences in mean Scores on the OSSif between like 
program groups who were taught all or some of the sessions and who 
were not taught any of the OSS Modules. 

The" results indicated that the COO students derived a significant 
(p < .05) benefit from being taught occupational survival skills. The 
SWEP studentsbenefited slightly, and the CETA students derived vir- 
tually no benefit. 

Performance on the CMIAS . Maturity of attitudes toward employ- 
ment were predicted to bear a significant r^ationship to attainment 
of occupational survival skills. A positive correlation (.506) was 
\obtained betweerj scores on the OSSIT and CMIAS. Howeu.er, significant 
differences in mVan scores on the CMIAS were not found between groups - 
who had experienced d'ifferent amounts of exposure to the OSS Modules. 

In this study, the relative stability of maturity of attitudes 
toward employment was not altered significantly by exposing students 
to curriculum materials that are "highly cognitive in nature. To be 
effective in helping students develop mature attitudes toward employ- 
ment, it appears that the information contained In the OSS Modules 
may need to be combined with positive work experiences,. It appears 
that the fifteen week time period utilized in this study may not have 
been sufficient time for changes in, or development of, attitudes 
toward employment to be manifested on the CMIAS. 
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Effects of Amount£:'pf Work Experience . Results indicated that 
'students who had been employed full-time or for more than a summer 
had a significantly greatV (p ^.05) attainment of OiSfeupational 
survival skills, as ^measured by the CfcSIT, than did students who had 
lesser amounts of work experience. This result may indicate that 
occupational survival skills are attained to a greater extent when 
students have previous work experience. The result might also indi- 
cate that students with greater amounts of work experience perceived 
a greater relevance of the OSS Modules, and may have, therefore, been 
more motivated to learn occupational survival skills than were stu- 
dents with lesser amounts of work -experience. This result may suggest 
that the OSS Modules may be used more effectively with students as 
they gain increasing amounts of work experience. 

Amount of work experience did not affect significantly maturity 
of attitudes toward employment, as measured by the CMIAS. The result 
adds support to the concept of maturity being a function of age to 
a greater extent than of other variables including amount of work 
experience. 

Effects of Work Plans . At the conclusion of the fifteen week 
period, the students participating in this study indicated their work 
plans to the investigator. Those students who indicated that they 
plan to work at a job for which trained were also the ones who had 
significantly (p <.05) greater attainment of occupational survival 
skills, as measured by the OSSIT and were significantly (p ^ .05) ^ 
nx) re mature in their attitudes toward employment as measured by the 
CMIAS, than those students who plan to work at any job available. 

• 
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These results may imply (as was the case with amount of work- 
experience) that perceived relevance of the OSS Modules ^y the^stu- 
dents may be a criterion for determining with which groups of students 
the OSS Modules ^can best be utilizecP. Students who plan to woH( at 
a job for which trained may be better able to envision a direct utility 
from learning occupational survival skills. 

Another explanation for this result might be that the OSS Modules 
affected the work plans of the students. The conclusion might be made 
that learning occupational survival skills affected the students' per- 
' ception of the relevance and utility of their current classroom experi- 
ences and/or vocational training. 

Effects of Educational Plans . At the conclusion of the fifteen 
week period, students were also asked to indicate their educational 
plans. Those students who indicated that they p*lan to attends com- 
munity college or technical school were also the ones who showed 
significantly (p < .05) greater .attai nment of occupatioaal survival 
skills, as measured by scores on the OSSIT, than those students who 
have no plans for further Education. On^ explanation for this result 
may be that the students who have plans for further education may have 
a higher degree of academic ability or motivation which was reflected 
on their performance on the OSSIT. A higher general level of maturity 
of students who plan to continue their formal education may be reflected 
in their significantly more matui*e attitudes toward employment. 
Reconfwnendations 

. The teaching of occupational survival skills seems to be relevant 
to the^ current occupational needs and future career aspirations of a 
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wide range of high school students. The OSS Modules ly^ay introduced 
as part of the overall career education emphasis into academic and/or 

4 

vocational and techniciil education programs. Three possible methods 
of utilizing the OSS Modules appear to be available. First, different 
aspects of the OSS Modules can be integrated into a number of ongoing 
courses. Second, a special course might be designed to teach only 
occupational survival skills. Third,' the occupational survival skills 
can be taught as part of a specific course being offered currently in 
various educational prograins. » 

In order for the OSS Modules to be used more effectively and to 
be more useful to both teachers and students. At Appears that certain 
conditions should be met. First, the complexity and difficulty of 

OSS' Modules should be compatible with the learning abilities of 
the students who are being taught the occupational survival skills.. ^ 
Second, the structure of any program where thi? OSS Modules are uti- 
lized should be such that adequate time is allowed for teaching both 
the technical skills germane to the program and occupational survival 
skills. Time should be allocated to integrate teaching of 'topics such 
as occupational survival skills into programs designed to develop 
technical skills. Third, teacher enthusiasm for teaching occupational 
survival skills and a rapport between students and teacher will encourage 
more 'ef fecti ve use of the OSS Modules. 

^ The following recommendations are based on the findings relating 
to use of the tfsS Modules with different student populations. These 
recommendations are presented as guidelines for further research and 
for implementation of the results of the study. 



The OSS Modules appear to be appropriate for the majority of 
high school students enrolled In a program' that Includes a formal 
work experience program. However, It Is recommended that the OSS 
Modules be adapted to be more compatible with the abilities of a 
majority of SWEP students. Particular attention should be given 
to reducing the reading level of the OSS Modules. Learning activi- 
ties should be developed to help SWEP students transfer relevant 
information and concepts from the OSS Modules to situations they 
may encounter on the job. Since the range of abilities and handicaps 
is particularly great among Special Needs students, allowatKcs for 
individualized pacing of lear'ning occupational survival skills should 
be incorporated into the OSS Modules. For some Special Needs students 
activities which entail reading and writing might be eliminated. In 
addition, topics such as leadership and using creativity orf the job 
may create feelings of inadequacy for many Special Needs students 
since they may not be able to compete successfully with other workers 
in these specific areas. These topics might be replaced with topics 
related more directly toward applying for a job, personal finance and 
keeping a job^. 

Methods need to be developed to incorporate the teaching of occu- 
pational survival skills into the structure of specialized vocational 
and technical education programs. Cooperative education programs with 
related classrbom instruction time allocations is one method available 
currently. Studies shoultf be conducted to determine what is being 
taught currently 4n related classroom time. It appears that related 
classroom Instruction is too often utilized in cooperative education 



.programs to tea(;h specific skills needed by students to perform parti- 
cular vocational or technical tasks. For example, in this study the 
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COO students did not have a related cl'ass. Instead, the class, time 
was utilized to teach sped f 1c affi ce skills. As a result, there was*, 
not adequate time to teach occupational survival skills. It Is recom- 
mended that related classroom instruction time be made available to 
teachers and students in cooperative education programs to. teach topics 
such as occupational survival skills. Gdneral related classroom instruction 
time should not be utilized to teach sped fie vocational skills needed 
to perform a particular job or task. 

Studies should be conducted to determine the attitudes of voca- 
tional and technical education teachers tQward teaching 'topics' such 
as occupational survival skills. In-service activities should be 
* arranged to inform teachers and administrator^ of the relevance and 
importance of teaching topics such as occupatibnaj survival skills 
to aid them in determining the content for related classroom instruc- 
tion. In addition, 'in-service activities should be conducted to 
prepare teachers to teach occupational surjdval skills. " . 

The teaching of occupational survival skills might be introduced 
into selected academic programs as part of the overall career educa- 
tion programs conducted in many school districts. Based on student 
• and teacher interviews conducted by this Investigator, learning 
• occupational survival skills appears to be relevant to the needs of 

most students, not just to those engaged In vocational and technical 

♦ 

education programs. 

The lextent to which occupational survival skills might be learned 
eventually by most workers after an extended period of time on the job 
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should be Investigated. Cross-sectional research studies .should 
be conducted to determine the differences In attalnmetit of occu- 
Rational survival skills by Individuals who are at di fferent' stages 
of their adult working lives. 

Longitudinal studies should be conducted with students who have 
and have not been taught 'topics such as ol;cupatonal survival skills 

( • 

1o high school programs to determine ^d1 fferences in meaningful ness . 
satisfaction, and productivity between these workers. The' results 
pf these studies might form a rationale -^r teach1n*g occupational 
survival skills to adul t workers. Findings of these studies might 
determine whether adult */orkers can benefit from being taught the 
same set of occupational survival skills as high school students of' 
if different occupational survival skills are meeded by adult workers 
at various stages of their working live,s. Adult education programs 
in schools and business organizations should broaden their curricula 
and training pi^grams to encourage the development of a wid^r spec- 
trum of human abilities than those represented tradi tional ly .in 
standard programs. 

• CETA students participating in the study who had previously 
dropped out of high school for one reason or another indicated ihat 
learning the occupational survival skills while in high school might 
have encouraged them to finish high school. It is recorrwended that 
-occupational si^vival skins be taught to students at various grade ' 
levels 'in high sVjool , regardless of their educational program, who 
have been identified as potential dropouts. 

Students who have indicated that they plan to participate ip 
a cooperative education program during thelH Junior and/flr senior 
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year in,high school might be taught the occupational survival skills 
prior to their actual en?ollment in the cooperative education pro- 
grama tcHhelp ensure a successful cooperative experience. Studies 
should be conducted to determine the effects of learning occupational 
survival skills on work performance at cooperative education students! 
job training stations . 

Studies should be conducted on a continuing basis to identify 
additional topics to be included within the occupational survival 
skills materials. The purpose of these studies should be to promote 
relevant ^work training programs based on current assessments of skills 
needed for successful work experiences. Further research utilizing 
the OSS Modules with students from-var\ous educational programs, should 
be conducted to stied additional light on many'of the issues addressed 
in this study. 

'US' 

The literature seems to indicate that the accelerating changes 
in technology and the post-industrial shift to a service economy are 
affecting ski 1 T requirements in unpredicted ways. Discussions with, 
employers by the investigator over time suggest an increasing con- 
cern among employers that attention needs to be given in school to 
s>kills such as planning, coping and problem solving which are applic- 
able to broad organizational concerns. Orienting people to the use 
of skills such as occupational survival skills which they need on 
the job may be as important, or even more important, than teaching 
the technical aspects of their work. There may be a long term benefit 
to both employee and employer from learning skills such as those 
Included in the OSS Modules.. 
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